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HERE is a‘charming incongruity in a ritual by which pro- 

posals for stream-lined socialist legislation are introduced 
into the Palace’ of Westminster with the assistance of such 
ancient and picturesque figures as Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, 
Bluemantle Pursuivant, Clarenceux King of Arms, and the 
Chester, Somerset and Lancaster Heralds. If the ceremony was 
denied some of its traditional colour because of the impossibil:ty 
of wearing Parliamentary robes, the pulse of the spectators 
was quickened by other means. No. effort seems to have been 
made to quench the rumours of threatened Jewish terrorism, and 
therefore a spice of excitement was added to the more sober 
interest of the opening. 

The King’s Speech outlined no outstanding new develop- 
ments in foreign affairs. The lack of any concrete policy has 
given rise to a remarkable rebellion among Labour back- 
benchers. The number and weight of the members supporting 
an amendment which urges the Government “to review and 
recast its conduct of international affairs” on more socialist lines 
will compel the cabinet to take it very seriously. And even if 
the rebels can be temporarily pacified or disciplined the demand 
Het a more positive socialist orientation is bound OS 
all through the session unless the Government is moved by its 
Socialist critics to provide, in the words of their amendment, 

a democratic and constructive alternative to an otherwise inevit- 

able conflict between American Capitalism and Soviet 

Communism. 
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In home affairs, there has been so much discussion about the 
next stage in the Government’s journey towards a semi-socialist 
state that it was inevitable that the Speech should contain few 
surprises. In fact there were no surprising inclusions, but only a 
certdin number of unexpected omissions. The Government have 
indeed succeeded better than was anticipated in cutting down the 
stream of legislation: only some fifteen or sixteen Bills are 
promised. The really big controversial Bills will be those 
for nationalising transport and electricity, and that for land 
compensation and betterment. The Bill for extending exchange 
control which was introduced this week does little more than 
consolidate existing practice; the creation of a Ministry of 
Defence has already been debated and the Bill should receive an 
easy passage ; Labour back benchers are adopting postures of 
disapproval about the continuance of conscription, but there is 
no doubt about its inevitability, although Mr Attlee is taking 
the oppositon very much to heart ; the recommendations of 
the Cohen Committee are generally accepted and an amendment 
of the Companies Act is overdue. No prolonged debates can be 
expected from the measures to give effect to the conventions 
on International Civil Aviation, to establish guaranteed prices 
and markets for agricultural products, to continue British Res- 
taurants, or to hand back the fire services to the local authorities, 
although the debates may provide some sharp clashes. Only 
Scotland will take a deep and possibly impassioned interest in 
the Scottish version of the National Health Service Act. 
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There are certain, however, to be some very telling criticisms 
to be levelled against the proposals to set up a Cotton Com- 
mission to purchase, import and distribute raw cotton, and also 
to give legislative effect to the recommendations of the various 
working parties. It had been hoped that the Government had 
seen the error of their ways in abolishing the Liverpool Ex- 
change, and the present decision seems to argue a determination 
to persist in a mistake for reasons of doctrinaire prejudice. The 
proposal about the working parties is also alarming. While it is 
possible to sympathise with the Board of Trade’s desire to find 
a quick method of giving effect to agreed recommendations, a 
legislative instrument of this kind is dangerous for two reasons: 
first, it means that all kinds of far-reaching decisions can be 
taken without public discussion, and secondly it perpetuates 
the piecemeal approach to the industrial problem of the country, 
which is the basic trouble of the working party idea. 


* 


Superficially, the new programme seems to breathe a milder 
atmosphere than that. of last year, and it may be possible to 
slacken the tempo slightly in the House of Commons. The 
benefits for legislation would be very great, for instead of Mini- 
sters charging bull-like through objections, many of which were 
inevitably ill-conceived, both they and back-benchers would 
have more time to spread their mental wings. The Government 
must have been deeply disturbed by the ill-effects of excessive 
legislation on Ministers and members, civil servants and the 
public to have rationed themselves so austerely about new Bills. 
Their restraint is to be warmly commended, particularly since 
it has entailed much personal sacrifice of limelight and 
much collective courage to forgo vote-catching measures in 
favour of legislation which can be more carefully drafted and 
debated. But it is possible that the superficial modesty of the 
programme will not be realised in practice, for there are fewer 
Bills inherited from coalition days and, therefore, less compul- 
sion upon the Opposition to acquiesce. If they have succeeded 
in developing a more constructive line of criticism they may 
cause the Government greater difficulty both in the House and 
in the country than they have done so far. 

Fifteen months after the general election it is no longer 
sound politics to rely on the “ electors’ mandate.” During the 
past year the reiteration of election speecheshas far-too-often 
taken the place of closely reasoned argument for particular 
Government measures. In the hey-day of post-election success 
this may have been natural and excusable. But it is. so no longer. 
The atmosphere of July, 1945, is not the atmosphere of Novem- 
ber, 1946. Food is as scarce, overcrowding worse, the fuel 
position even more critical than last year, and the end of clothes 
rationing no nearer. None of these things may be the Govern- 
ment’s fault, but. they inevitably lower its prestige. 

The most satisfactory way of quelling this criticism would 
be to provide more food, houses, coal and clothes, but it is not 
in the Government’s power to do so except within very narrow 
limits. This makes it all the more necessary that those measures 
which they do introduce should be wisely selected, well’ con- 
ceived. and convincingly argued. The Government is still 
strong enough to be able to ignore the temptation to buy cheap 
applause by playing party politics, and after a year of prepara- 
tion there cannot be, the slightest» excuse for introducing any 
Bill which is not fully documented. with factual argument and a 
detailed blueprint for any proposed new structure. In. the 
speech from the Throne, emphasis was laid on the need to. in- 
crease industrial productivity. No aspect of the Government's 
work is more important, and it is by this yard-stick that every 
preposal must be measured. It remains to be seen if Ministers 
will try to prove their various cases by this criterion—or prove 
them successfully. Only rising productivity will still the voices 
of complaint. 

* 


The emphasis on productivity makes an analysis of the 
measures proposed all the more interesting. . Last session the 
main emphasis was on social legislation—housing subsidies and 
Bills for national insurance, industrial injuries and a national 
health service. This session, with the exception of the Scottish 
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Health Bill, there is only one strictly social measure, and th, 
a very minor one, which empowers local authorities to 

civic restaurants. There is not even the expected Bill trans. 


_ferring Poor Law administration to the State—the fifth and 


only uncompleted social security measure. Equally SUrprising 
is the omission of the Criminal Justice Bill, which was wel on 
its way towards the Statute Book when war broke out. 

The other omissions from the list are even more interesting 
Outstanding is the nationalisation of iron and steel, and x 
absence will be interpreted on both sides of the House a; , 
confession of failure. This may, however, be an over-simplif. 
cation, for it is improbable that the Government will either wis, 
or consider it politically possible to stay for long in the positiog 
where they now stand. And if they propose to go further jr i 
a sign of wisdom that they should take time to go into the 
question more fully: they are still smarting ftom the results ¢f 
over-hasty action. It had been hoped, but not definitely ey. 
pected, that some positive measure would also be introduced 
to raise the efficiency of agriculture and to assist its develop. 
ment. In fact, only a very dull and unconstructive measure 
is proposed which merely serves to give legislative effect w 
plans already made for fixing prices and guaranteeing markets. 
It is strange that a Labour Government should shirk this issu: 
and be prepared to protect and guarantee agriculture without 
taking positive steps to plan its structure and raise its efficiency, 
Nor is there any far-reaching measure put forward for the 
reform of local government machinery. The only measure 
proposed is the overhaul of town-planning machinery. The 
need for regional co-ordination here has so far found expression 
in the formation of joint planning committees, and this device 
may be compulsorily extended, but it is an unsatisfacto.y one 
and is no substitute for the complete revision of local government 
administrative and of its financial machinery which is required. 


-) 


There remain for comment the three major Bills of the 
session—-electricity, transport and land compensation. In view 
of the extent to which the tentacles of central control already 
extend over the field of electricity generation, #t may be that the 
country will be the net gainer for its complete nationalisation. 
The same .cannot..be said -with-confidence.for transport. 
Whether nationalisation there will benefit the country or not 
will depend entirely on the terms of the scheme. Until the 
Bill. is published judgment must be reserved, but if some of 
the apparently inspired forecasts are correct in suggesting that 
a multitude of exceptions of all kinds will be allowed to pre- 
vent the real rationalisation of transport, the proposals will 
probably do more harm ‘than good. 

If the Bills for nationalising electricity and transport are high- 
spots in the realm of Socialist politics, the measure for land 
compensation and betterment is not, and the Government art 
the more to be congratulated on introducing it. The Bill was 
promised last session, and there had been fears that it would 
again be crowded out, both because of its complexity and, 
according to the cynics, because its value for purposes of 
political display are so slight in relation to the work involved. 
The Bill is now many years overdue, and its absence has severely 
retarded development plans. Although the’ Bill’s central theme 
is generally accepted by all parties, the methods proposed for 
compensating land owners may create hot political controversy : 
these differences of opinion coupled with the inherent com- 
plexity of the subject will give the Bill an arduous passage. 

What do the new proposals as a whole add up to? They 
are very far from being a socialist’s idea of the storming of the 
citadel of capitalism. They represent far more the politics of 
gradualism—a gradualism, it is true, which is far more rapid 
than the near-stagnation of the nineteen-twenties and thirties, 
but which is still in line with the traditions of British politics. 
Some of the measures may not seem essential, but the majority 
are open to detailed rather than sweeping criticism. If Ministers 
will be less impulsive and irascible to match the lessened tempo 


of ‘legislation, Parliament may reassume part of its proper réle 
of constructive 
machine. 


government instead of a legislative sausage- 
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shall continue to be the criterion of relief. 


National or International Relief ? 


R. LA GUARDIA has brought before the Economic and 
M Financial Committee of the General Assembly a proposal 
that an International Food Fund should be established to help 
the needy countries through next winter. With this proposal 
a struggle and a controversy begin which are at once the most 
urgent and the most critical of all the issues facing the General 
Assembly—the most urgent since the need of Eastern Europe 
and the Far East for emergency help cannot be questioned and 
every evidence of the war-time years proves that unless decisions 
on supply are taken many months before the real need arises, 
they become largely inoperative; the most critical because if it 
js established that the United Nations cannot reach a united 
solution on an issue as basic as the relief of starvation, they 
probably cannot agree on anything of any importance at all. 

Mr. La Guardia estimates that the relief needs for 1947 in 
the countries still recovering from wartime devastation will 
amount to about $2,500 million, of which food purchases might 
account for $1,000 million. Neither the “ Unrra” countries in 
Europe nor the stricken areas in the Far East have the resources 
to finance these purchases—an independent committee, which 
examined the situation for Unrra last spring, confirmed this fact 
—and if they are compelled to use all their reserves of “ hard ” 
currency (food can be bought with little else) on food purchases, 
the industrial and agricultural rehabilitation of their economics 
will be still further delayed. The proposal before the United 
Nations is, therefore, that for one more year the work for which 
Unrra was originally created shall be carried on by a Food Fund 
and that at least until next summer, need, not purchasing power, 


It would, of course, 


have been very much simpler to continue the work of Unrra 


for one more year. 


The Food Fund is a makeshift. 


makeshift is better than nothing. 
Unhappily, the United Nations are now completely divided on 


this issue. 


But a 


The supporters of the international approach are 


chiefly to be found in the “ Slav bloc,” although a number 


of other nations, including some of the British Dominions, are 
in principle in favour of the international approach. Ranged 
against them are the United States and, more hesitantly, Great 
Britain. Mr Acheson has already bluntly stated the American 
opposition to the proposed Food Fund on the grounds that 
no international machinery is necessary now either for allocating 
or financing food supplies. Purchases should be made through 
normal channels and, if there is a proven case of need, then 
credits on a national basis—given by one government, on 
terms, to another—can be considered. Mr Acheson added, 
significantly, the hint that Italy, Austria and Greece might 
qualify as proven cases of need. It is this last suggestion that 
gives the real clue to American policy. The United States 
Government does not deny that there may still be cases of 
exceptional hardship and need as a result of the war. But ‘t 
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is no longer ready to “keep politics out of relief.” Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, although all wartime 
allies, are politically unacceptable to the United States and must, 
therefore, fend for themselves. Greece, Italy and Austria—two 
of them ex-enemies—fall outside the Russian Zone of influence 
and for that reason qualify for help. Reduced to its essentials, 
this is the American approach. 

It is an understandable one. Any Government is entitled to ask 
whether its resources are being spent to the best advantage 
and while American tractors are sent free of charge under 
Unrra label into Jugoslavia, Jugoslav gunners shoot down 
American aircraft. It is not immediately demonstrable that the 
help—predominantly American supplies—given by Unrra to 
Eastern Europe has earned the United States any very great 
political dividends and it is naturally tempting to see whether 
putting the dollar sign back into diplomacy will not have better 
results. Simlarly, the British Government is entitled to ask 
whether the money might not have been better spent. 

Nevertheless, this approach of purely national self-interest, 
however understandable, is little short of a disaster. First of all, 
it is self-defeating even in its own narrow sphere. The with- 
drawal of all funds and of all help from the Eastern European 
nations will not sweeten their approach to the West. On the 
contrary, it undermines the political position of those circles 
in Eastern Europe which profess friendship for the democracies 
and throws the countries into even more complete dependence 
upon Russia. To recognise the “urgent need” for relief in 
Greece where nothing has been done in the way of orderly 
self-help and to deny it to Jugoslavia where prodigies of recon- 
struction have been forced through, is to make a virtual declara- 
tion of political war. Relations with the West will worsen, not 
improve. Is that the aim of Mr Acheson’s policy? 

In the purely technical field of food purchasing and alloca- 
tion, the American approach is also beset with difficulty, not 
least for the British with their heavy commitments in Germany. 
The disappearance of all machinery for allocating world food 
supplies not only means that needy countries without financial 
reserves cannot buy now while food prices continue to soar. 
It also means that when prices finally slump—as presumably 
they will— a disorderly stampede of buyers will take the place 
of any attempt to assess the urgency of need and to allot 
food to danger areas before wealthier countries are served. At 4 
time when British food stocks have fallen to a precarious level 
and the British zone is within three days of complete collapse, 
the reasons for British backing—however grudging—of the 
American plunge back to “ normality” are difficult to under- 
stand. 

But it is in the widest field of all—the field of continued 
international: cooperation—that the effects of American policy 
are likely to be most dangerous. Presumably the American and 
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British Governments still wish to see a functioning Uno and 
still hope. that its work will develop beyond the present frus- 
trated and embryohic stage. Every speech made in Britain and 
the United States on the subject of foreign affairs includes some 
reference to the need for a United Nations Organisation and to 
the determination of the Governments to base their policy on it. 
But are these excellent intentions based upon a realistic appre- 
ciation of the present position? Realism demands that a func- 
tioning world organisation should, if possible, include the Soviet 
Union. Realism also demands that provided the conditions for 
Russian participation are not impossible or outrageous, they 
should be fairly met. It is no secret that the Russians are 
inclined to make the question of relief for Eastern Europe 
the test of the Assembly’s deliberations and on this point— 
unlike so many of their points—they are on strong ground. 
No one denies the need for further relief. Mr Acheson by 
admitting it for Italy and Greece admits it implicitly for the 
infinitely more damaged and less assisted White Russia or 
Ukraine. Further, Marshal Stalin has expressed a readiness to 
work through an mternational agency and to make a Russian 
contribution towards its funds. At a time when almost every 
international activity within Uno lacks Russian participation, 
Russian readiness to co-operate fully in any international 
agency cannot be lightly dismissed. Least of all can it be dis- 
missed when on the basic issue—that need, not politics, or 
wealth, should continue to be the basis of allocating food—the 
Russians are on the strongest possible ground. 

There is thus a cogent argument for maintaining an inter- 
national approach to food policy simply in order to foster the 
work and prospects of the whole United Nations Organisation; 
nor is the argument weakened by the fact—obvious to all and 
welcome to the cynical—that the Russians have a direct self- 
interest in the international approach. The major contribution 
to an International Food Fund would come from the United 
States, the Russian share would, of necessity, be small and the 
lions’ share of the help would go to the countries in Eastern 
Europe. But these facts have not been manipulated by the 
Russians. to suit their own convenience. They spring inevitably 
from the pattern of the war in which Russia and Eastern Europe 
received the worst damage while the United States emerged 
with enhanced prosperity and power. The question is not 
whether the Russians or the Americans are being moved solely 
by self-interest, but whether, given the overriding importance 
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of continuing international co-operation, the Russian appr 

is not, for once, more constructive than the policy supported by 
Ms Acheson. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, o, 
every count, self-interest has led the Russians to the right ang 
the Americans to the vanes Sanger is 

This fact is particularly obvious w MEX! stages in 
work of international collaboration are considered. At preent 
the United Nations are furnished with a number of draft 
provisional organisations, all of which need Russian partici, 
tion to become the world entities they are planned to be. Th 
organs dealing with international trade, food and agriculture. 
health, a world bank and international reconstruction funds ,j} 
resemble buildings which lack one of the keystones to their 
cemtral arch. At a more local level, the Economic Commissioq 
for Europe, which has been proposed as an organisation {o; 
co-ordinating and developing the work done by such bodies a; 
the European Coal and Inland Transport Organisations, sti]! 
waits uneasily on Russian co-operation. The policy of waiting 
for Russia naturally cannot be continued indefinitely, nor are 
all Russia’s conditions for participation justified or reasonable-- 
for instance, no civilised nation can accept the definition of dis. 
placed persons that Mr Vyshinsky has been trying to thrust 
down the throat of the future Refugee Organisation. But the 
Russian contention that relief needs for 1947 should take pre- 
cedence over every other form of international activity is no 
unreasonable. Nor is it entirely illogical on the Russians’ part 
to argue that if the United Nations cannot act internationally to 
avert famine, there is little point in hoping for better things from 
agencies dealing with less pressing needs. This is the sense in 
which the issue behind the International Food Fund is greater 
than the immediate problem whether or not people will starve in 
Europe during the second winter of the peace. The issue is 
whether there is any issue at all upon which united international 
action is possible. 

It is, therefore; profoundly to be hoped that Mr Acheson has 
not spoken the last word of the American Government on ihe 
matter of relief needs. The choice is only too clear. From ihe 
narrow approach of purely national policy will flow frustration, 
bitterness, and an early end to a functioning United Nations. 
From the international approach might flow a slackening oi 
tension, and a return to more co-operative practices. And if 


these are the real alternatives, can there be any doubt where the 
decision ought to lie? 


The Poor Litigant 


T is perhaps inevitable that in a complicated modern society 
the machinery of justice, if it be good, should be expensive 
to operate. The complexities of an industrial economy have 
enclosed the citizen in a labyrinth of laws and orders closely 
affecting his daily life and upon which he often needs skilled 
professional advice ; but they have also caused legal charges to 
soar beyond the reach of the poorer members of the community. 
The problem thus created has been approached partly by statu- 
tory provision and partly by the voluntary efforts of the legal 
profession ; but only the fringe of a solution has been reached, 
and in May, 1944, what has become known as the Rushcliffe 
Committee was appointed to inquire into the problem. Its report 
was published last May. A year ago a Committee was appointed 
to make a similar survey in Scotland, and their report was 
published recently. The two reports, accordingly, cover. the 
position generally over the United Kingdom. 

Only in criminal courts can the existing provisions for legal 
aid even on paper be called at.all adequate. The Poor Prisoners’ 
Defence Act, 1930, enables free legal representation to be 
granted by the magistrates where the means of any person 
charged before them, or being committed by them for trial for 
an indictable offence, are insufficient to enable him to obtain 
legal aid, and where it appears desirable in the interests of 
justice that he should have free legal aid. Only in the case of a 
capital charge can an accused demand free legal aid as of right. 
The criticism advanced that these powers have been too sparingly 
used is endorsed by the Rushciiffe Committee. The Committee 
also drew attention to the need for legal aid to be made available 


to both sides in quasi-civil cases, such as bastardy, matrimonial 
cases and proceedings under the Guardianship of Infants Act, 
coming within the magistrates’ jurisdiction ; and this recom- 

tion is of the greatest practical importance, since the 
absence of legal aid in these cases frequently causes unnecessary 
difficulty and even injustice. Another defect in the present 
arrangements for free legal representation in the criminal courts 
is that solicitors and barristers are not properly paid for theit 
services. 

_ Perhaps the most useful province for the operation of legal 
aid, or indeed of any professional legal services, is that of advice. 
Although the surgery of litigation may in a proportion of casts 
be essential, wise legal advice im the early stages of a dispute 
should always be sought by the man who wishes to save himself 
needless unhappiness and expense. With ome war-time excep 
tion, there is at present no official scheme providing legal advice 
for people who cannot afford to pay for it. Such facilities as 
exist are provided by voluntary organisations. During the past 
fifty years legal advice centres have been established by various 
Settlements, religious bodies, and voluntary associations of 
lawyers. All these schemes, however, have depended on the 
unpaid spare-time services of solicitors and barristers and have 
inevitably been inadequate to the steadily rising demand. Whilst 
the Ginzens’ Advice Bureaux have done much towards answering 
the citizen’s inquiries, lay advisers cannot deal with questions 
requiring legal knowledge. The serious effect on Forces’ morale 
of civil legal problems led to the establishment of Legal Advice 
Centres by the Services. 
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The Rushcliffe Committee, whilst paying tribute to the valu- 
able voluntary services of the profession, are convinced that @ 
nation-wide scheme cannot be operated without proper organisa- 
tion and remuneration. They therefore recommended that 
facilities for legal advice should be provided throughout the 
country as part of a general scheme of legal aid in civil cases ; 
that all applicants should be given legal advice on payment of 
a fee of half-a-crown, except those patently able to pay the 
ordinary cost ; and that whole-time paid solicitors should be 
employed to operate these new legal advice offices, which should 
be open during all reasonable hours (instead of the one-evening- 
a-week session which characterises most of the present “ Poor 
Man’s Lawyer ” Centres). In rural areas these solicitors would 
become “itinerant Poor Man’s Lawyers.” 

Advice alone is in many cases without much practical value 
unless it is followed by negotiations. These may well be quite 
simple and comprise only the writing of a few letters. The 
Rushcliffe Committee recommended the provision of a service 
of negotiation, but as part and parcel of the scheme for legal aid 
in litigation, not as part of the advice service. Three strong 
criticisms of this arrangement have been made: first, that legal 
advice offices are not likely to attract the best type of staff if 
their functions are to be limited to mere advice ; second, that the 
solicitors whom they employ need experience in negotiation and 
litigation if their advice is to be sound and that the present 
proposal means they will be cut off from such experience ; and 
third, that there is an advantage for the poorest people (who are 
by no means the only beneficiaries of the scheme proposed by 
the Rushcliffe Committee) in having their special problems 
handled throu t-by a solicitor who has become by experience 
a specialist also in the social problems with which these matters 
are often inextricably interwoven. 

Itis in the realm of cure rather than prevention that the only 
existing official scheme of legal aid in civil cases is to be found. 
This scheme, known as Poor Persons Procedure, has been in 
operation since 1914. It operates only in the High Court and 
the Court of Appeal and has chiefly been used in matrimonial 
causes. Court fees are waived and the services of the profes- 
sion are given without charge. The scheme is available only to 
people whose gross weekly income (i.e. without any deductions 
for dependants or otherwise) does not exceed £2, or in special 
circumstances £4, and these income limits are the same as those 
applying in 1921, the reason being that to have raised them 
would merely have added substantially to a demand which the 
available gratuitous service was increasingly finding it difficult 
to meet. Naturally this problem has been accentuated by war 
conditions and, though wages rose, the Poor Persons Procedure, 
dealing largely with divorce cases and only with applicants with 
an income not exceeding {£4 a week, became in imminent danggs 
of abreakdown. Fortunately, however, the Law Society estab- 
lished the Services Divorce Department in response to the urgent 
request of the authorities. This Department has operated with 
great success and has extended both in size and in the scope of 
its work. Cases involving not only persons in the Services, but 
civilians also, are undertaken, and in this way the Poor Persons 
Procedure has probably been saved from collapse. 

The County Court is peculiarly the poor person’s court ; it 
has been estimated that it probably deals with two-thirds of the 
litigation affecting poor people. It has been urged that 
representation in this court is unnecessary, but this contention 
is absurd so as the legal complexities arising, for instance, 
from the Rent Restrictions Acts have to be argued and so long 
a ordinary folk find it difficult to conduct their own cases 
adequately in person. At present only such voluntary associa- 
tons of lawyers as the Bentham Committee provide any service 
of representation for the poor in the ‘County Court. 

The Rushcliffe Committee faced the whole intricate problem 
of legal aid in civil courts squarely and practically. They recom- 
mended that legal assistance should be provided in the House 
of Lords, the Court of Appeal, the High Court, the County 
Court, the Coroner’s Court and certain special tribunals, and 
that it should be available to all persons with net incomes of 
not more than £420 a year (i.c. after deduction of allowances for 

ants, and>so on). Towards the cost of the action the 


assisted person ® would make a contribution not exceeding 
one-half the difference between {156 (in the case of a single man 
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or woman) or £208 (in the case of a married man) and his net 
income for one year. Accordingly those with weekly incomes 
not exceeding £3 or £4 (as the case might be) would make no 
contribytion at all. The injustice of fixed income limits, as in 
the Poor Persons Procedure, would in this way be abolished, and 
legal aid would be made available not only to the poor but also 
to that large section of the population which has only a modest 
income. The Committee’s recommendations in regard to con- 
tributions out of capital, however, were somewhat inelastic and 
severe, and might well work harshly upon the man with small 
savings. The assessment of income and capital would be made 
by the Assistance Board. 


The Rushcliffe Report is based on the assumption that “ if 
all members of the community are to secure the legal assistance 
they require, barristers and solicitors cannot be expected in 
future to provide that assistance to a considerable section as a 
voluntary service.” It follows that proper remuneration should 
be paid to the lawyers concerned and that the cost of the scheme 
(which the Committee, incidentally, do not think it possible to 
estimate) should be borne by the state. The Committee, how- 
ever, reject the idea that the administration of the scheme should 
be carried out by the state or by local authorities and recom- 
mend that this should be in the hands of the Law Society. The 
Society should be responsible to the Lord Chancellor, who would 
have an Advisory Committee to advise him on matters of general 
policy. The organisation for carrying out the scheme would 
mean the division of England and Wales into ten convenient 
administrative areas, each area covering that of a group of Pro- 
vincial Law Societies. In charge of the scheme in each area 
would be an Area Committee, consisting of solicitors and 
barristers, which would be responsible for the general organisa- 
tion of the scheme in its area. 


Panels of solicitors and barristers would be established 
(membership of which would be voluntary), and persons granted 
a certificate by the Local Committees appointed by the Area 
Committee would be able to engage any solicitor on the appro- 
priate panel. The normal relationship of solicitor and client 
would then be established. Solicitors and barristers would be 
fairly remunerated (receiving approximately 15 per cent less than 
their normal charges) through the Area Committee, which would 
also receive the contributions made by assisted persons. The 
only type of business not to be handled in this way would be 
divorce matters where the amount of the applicant’s contribution 
did not exceed {10 ; such matters would be dealt with by the 
Law Society in the same manner as it has dealt with divorces in 
the Services Divorce Department. 


The scheme proposed by the Rushcliffe Committee is so much 
better than anything ever proposed in this field before that it 
seems ungrateful to criticise. But it should be pointed out that 
there is no right of appeal to the Court against the decision to 
refuse a certificate. In this matter, the decision of the Area 
Comunittee is to be final. Here indeed a matter of principle is 
involved, for the refusal of a certificate may sometimes be 
equivalent in practice to the dismissal of the action—a function 
which should be exercised only by the Court. 


To turn to Scotland, there the main lines of the Scottish 
Committee’s report follow that of the English report very closely, 
and a similar degree of unanimity was found among the sugges- 
tions put before it in evidence. The structure of the legal pro- 
fession in Scotland is different from its English counterpart— 
it would not be fair to Scotland to omit to mention the fact that 
in Scotland gratuitous aid for poor persons in the courts received 
statutory sanction and support as far back as 1424—and this 
imposes some modifications in administrative detail in the 
Scottish scheme. Otherwise the two plans march together. 


The main principles of the proposals will be welcomed by 
all who value the special traditions of British justice and of 
political democracy. The cost of the proposed scheme would 
be borne by the state ; but the officials operating the scheme 
would not be civil servants: the salaried solicitors who will be 
secretaries of Area and Local Committees and the members of 
those Committees would themselves be independent of state 
control. The administration of justice would, therefore, remain, 
as it should, free from the Executive’s control. 


NOTES OF 


Germany; Less Help or More ? 


It is very disturbing that the only reference in the King’s 
Speech to the overriding problem of Germany should have been 
a couple of pious generalities on the restoration of German 
democracy, together with a statement of the Government's pur- 
pose to “remove the financial burden which the occupation has 
laid upon” the British people. . This, emphatically, is not an 
approach that can meet the present crisis, and it comes at a 
singularly inopportune moment. In the last fortnight, reports 
of food conditions in the British zone have og Bene! 
gloomy, and public opinion in this country shows some signs 
being Te cnaranl But the mood will hardly be either 
encouraged or clarified by the Government’s reaction to the 
problem. Whatever else can be reduced in Germany, the cost 
of eccupation cannot. On the contrary, there can be no solution 
to the never-ending German crisis unless, for a time, expenditure 
is increased. 

It would be false to think of the present crisis as exceptional 
or sudden. Ever since last March, the supply system in the 
British Zone—like the Chaplin hut in “The Gold Rush ”—has 
been balancing on the edge of a precipice. It has been impossible 
for food officers to lay in stocks for more than one month ahead ; 
end they have never yet known whether and how they could 
make ends meet next month—if not next week. Under such 
conditions it is an administrative miracle that the system of 
rationing has not yet collapsed. At present, for instance, food 
officers in the Control Commission have no inkling of how much 
grain is to be imported in the current quarter. The quarterly 
programme of imports is fixed by the Ministry of Food in 
London ; and the. Ministry has not yet. passed on the relevant 
figures to Berlin. The results of this administrative nightmare 
are already apparent in the overall shortage and in such com- 
plete local breakdowns as have occurred in Cologne and Diissel- 
dorf. And unless drastic changes in policy are made they will 
become acute and universal in the spring, when the local supplies 
will all have been exhausted. 


* 


What changes are necessary? The major readjustments do 
not depend upon Britain alone. In the short-term issue of 
allocating. more food to Western Germany and in the broader 
issue of German industrial rehabilitation—so that the German 
people can pay for their own food—the United States ought, in 
terms of wealth and surplus, to play the larger part. Extra 
foodstuffs can be purchased only with dollars, and Great Britain’s 
dollars must cover food imports to Britain as well. Similarly, 
America is the only Power that can, without economic over- 
strain, provide the credits necessary to set the wheels turning in 
the Ruhr. So far, the policy of fusing zhe British and American 
Zones, which was designed to lighten the burden on the over- 
burdened British, has brought no tangible economic results—only 
a certain amount of political and administrative confusion. 
British experts now consulting with their American colleagues 
in Washington cannot insist too often or too urgently on the need 
for a combined food policy in which the standards and burdens 
of the two Zones are placed on an equal footing. 

But if the Americans will not modify their present policy, is 
there nothing more to be done? ‘Would the British be justified 
in evading their responsibility to the Germans simply because 
it cost them more dollars or involved them in, say, the holding 
of smaller grain stocks in Great Britain? Certainly, this is not 
a matter on which a judgment can be lightly or irresponsibly 
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French Election Results 


The elections in France haye once again given difficult ang JP . 
disturbing results. For the last year—in a word, sigce the brig Hee finance, " 
unity of the Resistance evaporated—the country has been divided beers 
almost exactly equally between Right and Left, and this divisiog : 
not only prolonged the provisional regime a year beyond its due 
time ; it has also led to a paralysis of government and a gathering Ir} 
financial crisis. Sunday's elections did nothing to modify ty ; 
exact balance of power: — 
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The results show that the combined Communist and Sociais jam PU Dt 
vote roughly equals the strength of the parties from the Radicals eos be fo 
to the Right. The new feature in the latest results is a signif- Ti o,jiament 
cant and ominous movement. towards extremes. The Con- of policy? 
munists have once again despoiled the Socialists, who have regis- eal 
tered yet another decline in their steady post-war eclipse. The sancy in 
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The question of efficient government is particularly urgent, mendatio 


since France’s need for strong and coherent administration is this ques 
becoming desperate. Only firm measures, consistently maintained, and the | 
can deal with the chaotic conditions in the sphere of food sup- 

plies and distribution and with the increasing danger to the 

stability of the franc. Yet the distribution of political power 

seems precisely designed to frustrate strong and coherent govern- Trade ' 
went. A Communist-Socialist coalition would not command a The 
majority, Nor would the Socialists be willing to serve alone confaiion 
with their formidable colleagues. A revival of the old Popular various 
Front by the addition of the revived Radicals is theoretically for subr 
possible, but the Radicals are in a strongly anti-collectivist mood Tuesday 
and would hardly accept the Communists’ version of strong week. 
government. A return to “tripartitism” is being canvassed, but dead lit 
if tripartite government under Bidault has ended in administr- toughes 
tive deadlock, would it fare better under Thorez? All com- a 
binations excluding the Communists would inevitably be paralysed iB ver, hs 
by the Communist hold over the labour unions and the likelihood hurdles 
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strong man—de Gaulle—is not of 
least of the factors making for the present paralysis in French mB 
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ney, for the Committee’s deliberations on the adaptation of 


sarliamentary ure to meet the increasing pressure of busi- 
‘ess jnvolve it in Consideration of the functions and traditions of 
parliament which receive particular emphasis in the opening of 
The main functions of the House of Commons, according to 
pe classification made by the Clezk of the House, whose sales 
¢ the reform of procedure was a of the Select Com- 
mittee’s Inquiry, are; representation opinion, control 
f finance, formulation and contro] of policy, and legislation, The 
before the Committee was to examine whether procedure can 
modified to enable these functions to be discharged more 
ficiently without allowing any of them to encroach unduly upon 
pe others. So far it has not been able to recommend any big 
fo It has rejected Sir Gilbert ion’s main suggestion— 
that the committee stage of Bills should be undertaken by sub- 
committees of the standing committees and that the report stage 
should be undertaken not by the whole House but by the parent 
sanding committees—mainly because it would interfere drastically 
with the rights of private members, which implies that popular 
opinion would not be properly represented. On the other hand, 
it accepts his suggestion that the Public Accounts Committee and 
the Select Commuttee on the Estimates, through which the House 
exercises its control over actual expenditure as distinct from the 
general examination of the national finances undertaken by the 
House itself during the debates on the Budget and the Finance 
Bil, should be amalgamated into one Public Expenditure Com- 
mittee which would investigate both the Estimates and the Appro- 
priations. It also accepts the recommendation that the days 
allotted to supply, which are used by the Opposition for criticising 
administrative policy, should be evenly spread over the session. 


But neither these nor other of the Select Committee’s recom- 
mendations provide a solution to the main question—how can 
time be found for an ever-growing amount of legislation without 
Parliament losing its, control over policy and the administration 
of policy? Sir Gilbert Campion’s analysis of the time spent by 
Parliament on its different functions shows a remarkable con- 
sancy in the three periods he compared—1906-13, 1919-1928/29, 
1929/30-1937/38. (It would be interesting to have comparative 
figures for the first session of the present Parliament.) But that 
legislation only accounted for roughly the same proportion of the 
session at the end of the period as at the beginning was only 
made possible by the growth of delegated legislation. And the 
more legislation is delegated, the more Parliament will tend to lose 
control over policy and to become an instrument for regis- 
tering the Government’s will. The Select Committee’s recom- 
mendation that a joint committee of both Houses should examine 
this question should be adopted without delay, for the amount, 
and the extent, of delegation is growing apace. 


x x * 


Trade Talk Progress 


The labours of the preparatory committee of the international 
conference on trade and employment are nearing their end. The 
various committees are due to complete their reports in time 
for submission to the plenary meetings which are to start next 
Tuesday, and the delegates should disband by the end of next 
week. The only committee about whose ability to make the 
dead line there is any doubt is number two, whose task is the 
mages of them all, since it includes the crucial subjects of tariffs, 
pteferences and quantitative restrictions. Even this committee, how- 
ever, has got down to the drafting stage, and though some difficult 
hurdles remain to be taken, particularly in defining the conditions 
under which quantitative restrictions on imports may be imposed 
ind what principles are to be applied in operating restrictive 
quotas in conformity with the principle of non-discrimination, 
‘ait progress is being made. It is in this committee that the 
interesting subject of ion between the International 
Monetary Fund and the proposed International Trade Organisa- 
tion has been. discussed. The Fund would be the obvious 
authority for deciding when a member country could claim 
balance of payments difficulties sufficient to evoke the protection 
of quantitative restrictions. 

The first committee dealing with full employment has virtually 
completed its report. This will probably be couched in some- 
what general terms, but it should satisfy most of those who had 
feared that the interest of ITO in full employment would be 
purely negative and concerned solely with the escape clauses that 
would be open to members if one of their numbers failed to 
Maintain the required high level of employment. The approach 


(0 the problem will probably be more positive than this, and 
report may well eh 


er to direct internationa! action to maintain 
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effective demand both by maintaining appropriate domestic em- 
ployment policies and by encouraging member nations to make 
full use of their current earnings of foreign currencies. What is 
needed in this last context is some return to the principles of the 

bancor” scheme of Lord Keynes under which countries which 
accumulated international reserves because they were unwilling 
to spend abroad as much as they earned were progressively 
penalised for doing so. 

The commodity agreements committee is almost ready to 
report, though the problem of buffer stocks is still presenting 
some difficulties. The committee on cartels, monopolies and 
other agreements in restraint of trade appears to have given the 
relevant clauses of the proposed charter submitted by the United 
States rather severe treatment, and the final recommendations 
emerging from the present meeting may show a return to the 
more liberal spirit of the US “proposals” on this particular 
subject. The final reports of the preparatory committee are un- 
likely to contain—at least for public consumption—a redraft of 
the proposed charter. It is evident that a good deal of redrafting 
has been done, but the completion of the task will be left to a 
drafting committee which will probably meet in the United States 
early in 1947. Meanwhile the US Government has announced 
that the second meeting of the preparatory committee, that which 
will be concerned with actual tariff and preference tions, 
will take place in Geneva next April. The State Department in 
Washington has also published a long list of articles on which 
it will be prepared to negotiate tariff reductions, The stage is 
thus set for the test of America’s readiness to substantiate by 
deeds its professions of liberal trade doctrines. 


* * x 


Juvenile Recruitment 


’ In nine years’ time, the number of boys and girls under 
18 available for employment will be approximately half the 
present number, because of the fall in the birthrate during the 
1920s and the raising of the school-leaving age. This forecast, 
quoted in the Ince report on Juvenile Employment in 1945, 
naturally gave rise to great concern in industry at the time, 
although its grave import has not perhaps been sufficiently 
recognised in the country as a whole. Even less well-known but 
even more disquieting is the trend of distribution of juvenile 
entrants among industries. Figures showing the juvenile recruit- 
ment to different industries and occupations in 1937/8 and 
1945/6 respectively, just published by the Ministry of Labour, 
throw a depressing light on the future manpower prospects of 
the country. 

In 1937/8, the total number of juveniles, 14-17 inclusive, 
entering industry was 667,628 (358,852 boys and 308,776 
girls); by 1945/6 the number had fallen to §61,931 (288,055 
boys and 273,876 girls). While there was thus an overall decline 
in the total number of juveniles entering employment, the fall 
in recruitment between industries was very uneven, and some 
actually increased their proportion of the declining juvenile 
labour force. 

The principal industries where juvenile recruitment declined 
and increased are shown in the following Tables: 


Industries where recruitment declined: 








Boys aged 14-17 Girls aged 14-17 
Industry | 

1991-8 | 1945-6 |} 1937-8 1945-6 

Hi 

{i 
Codt‘tnthieg 3. ERIS 15,154 5,892 |) 488 M3 
COMMS UILG. Wikio. 43. SRI 3,499 1,566 7,917 4,723 
Wael ca+sdi Sein} + bdeGaawi 432 Bae 3,174 1,608 5,458 3,172 
Bricks and tiles............-..- 3,291 1,459 383 232 
Laundries and cleaning......... 3,889 1,716 212 6,195 
Distributive trades... ......4. +.» 108,699 45,645 || 86,614 79,263 








Industries where recruitment increased: 














Boys aged 14-17 Girls aged 14-17 
Industry BD i ati wie a 4 mets Ee . 
1937-8 1945-6 | | 1945-6 
Soe seas be ee Ps hte i j 

Engineering. ..........-.33sebe 27,989 31,157 f 6,851 8,550 
Vehicles and aircraft..........- 14,409 20,860 | 2,785 3,473 
Shipbuilding ............-+.+-- 3,049 4,675 | 200 329 
Building and civil engineering... | 18,159 31,303 “| 1,559 1,758 
Electrical wiring and contracting 2,717 5,469 | 303 317 
National Government service... . 4,621 6,768 | 3,088 10,415 
Local Government service ...... 4,014 4,405 i 2,215 1,74 


"The really alarming feature is the low intake in those indus- 
tries which are most essential to the peace-time economy, such 
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as mining and textiles, compared with the rise in the more 
popular and already swollen war-time industries, such as ship- 

ilding, vehicles and aircraft production and engineering. 

iculture maintained its rate of recruitment, and there was 
only a slight drop in the number of entrants to the transport 
services. e one relieving feature of the position is the decline 
in the numbers entering the distributive trades—perhaps through 
fear of blind-alley work—for pre-war level of these trades is a 
luxury which cannot be afforded to-day. 


It is impossible to be anything but extremely pessimistic about 
the trend revealed in the Ministry of Labour analysis. It is, in 
fact, a reflection in miniature of the nation’s critical manpower 
situation—a juvenile edition of the current maldistribution of adult 
labour between industries and occupations. Nor is i easy to 
suggest remedies. The Royal Commission on Population may 
be able to produce a long-term solution, but in the meanume 
the application of the proposals for juvenile guidance and im- 
proved placing machinery contained in the Ince report might 
help. Compulsory direction of young workers is clearly ruled out, 
and only the steady improvement of wages and conditions in the 
jess popular industries and the removal of the stigma which has 
become attached to them, will redress the balance in their favour. 
One thing, too, is certain—the days of cheap juvenile labour will 
never return while young workers are at such a premium. 


* * 


Brighter Outlook for Coal ? 


Mr Shinwell, in his latest review of the coal position and 
prospects, has swung back to one of his more optimistic moods. 
His optimism is based on the quite significant improvements in 
production that have taken place this autumn, although, as he 
himself points out, recent increases in consumption mean that the 
gap between production and consumption is still far from being 
bridged, and that the danger-point has not yet been passed. 

Details of production and consumption are given in a table on 
page 810 ; its salient features are that total output of coal was far 
higher in September, 1946, than in August, a holiday month, or 
in September, 1945, while much less tonnage was lost through 
holidays, disputes and transport difficulties. There has been a 
slight improvement in the manpower position, for although the 
total number of workers on the colliery books was slightly less 
than in September, 1945, more of these were in “ effective” em- 
ployment. Absenteeism, too, was lower this year than last year 
(16.39 per cent, compared with 17.38 in 1945) but the figure of 
11.38 per cent for voluntary absenteeism at the coal face is still 
far tco high. The most encouraging feature of the report, indeed 
the only one which would justify optimism, is the definite increase 
in output per manshift. The overall figure was 1.03 tons per 
manshift in September, 1946, compared with 1.00 tons in Septem- 
ber, 1945 ; at the coal face it was 2.76 tons and 2.70 tons respec- 
tively at the two dates. If this trend is continued, it should have 
the effect of closing the gap between production and prese 
consumption, whatever happens to recruitment. 


The increase in consumption, from an average of 3,364,000 tons 
a weck in September, 1945, to 3,487,000 tons a week in September, 
1946, is mainly accounted for by electricity to serve industry and 
is a healthy sign. But the increase, together with the fall in stocks 
(from 13,069,000 tons in September, 1945, to 10,314,000 in Sep- 
tember, 1946), emphasises the continued need for greater economy 
and efficiency in the use of fuel. 


Mr Shinwell refrained from attributing the improvements in 
production to any specific cause, although he expressed the opinion 
that nationalisation had led to a definite improvement in indus- 
trial morale. It would obviously be premature to draw any con- 
clusions about the effect of nationalisation, and it would be equally 
unwise to be too sanguine about the future because the September 
output figures were better. The Christmas and New Year holidays 
are approaching, with their inevitable drop in output and there 
may well be serious transport difficulties this winter. Recruit- 
ment is slightly better, but 3,190 recruits out of September’s total 
recruitment of 6,400 were ex-miners from the Forces and other 
industries, and this source will scon dry up. Juvenile entrants 
only accounted for 1,200 of the total, and wastage during the 
same month was as high as 10,400. Such figures are a convincing 
argument for the employment of foreign labour. 


* * * 


Soviet Anniversary 


The Soviet anniversaries, parades, and official holidays have 
an established ritual dictated by ideological canons and_ political 
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considerations. The Kremlin’s ceremony on these occasion, , 
behind it the rigid tradition of a papal Court, and sii: 
departures from the accepted ritual are-not: made without cp, 
pelling reasons. In Jast week’s celebration of the twenty-nin, 
anniversary of the October Revolution tradition was di 

on several points. -The anniversary address was delivered, ny 
by Mr Stalin, but by one of his lieutenants, Mr Zhdanov. Nor 
was the customary Order of the Day to the armed forces Signed 
by the Generalissimo or by the Minister of Defence, Mary 
Koniev, who succeeded Marshal Zhukov in this post, but instey 
by the Vice-Minister of Defence, General Bulganin, whose mij. 
tary rank is purely nominal, and who is the Party’s watchdog 
the Ministry of Defence. Finally, the military parade ‘n the Ry 
Square was not taken by Marshal Koniev or by any other con, 
mander of equal prominence, but by one of the less popular ay 
distinguished military leaders, Marshal Govorov. So may 
offences against the accepted code of ceremony must have bee 
interpreted by the Russians as the outward sign of unusual even; 
in the inner councils of the Kremlin. 


Mr Stalin’s silence has in _ all probability been deliberay 
Soviet policy seems to be nearing a cross-roads. In his recen 
interviews, Mr Stalin gave oblique hints on the nature of t 
changes that might be made. In an address to the Moscoy 
Soviet he would not have been able to confine himself to th 
allusive monosyllables with which foreign interviewers have 1 
be satisfied. Of necessity, he would have had to commit himsef 
to some statement of policy. The other offences against ritul 
were no less significant. They indicated some continued malcise 
in the relations of the Politburo and the Army leaders. Thy 
the most popular commanders of the war, including the forme 
and the present Minister of Defence, should not have “ appeared 
before the people” is certainly no accidental omission. The 
Party is still manecuvring hard for position against the militay 
leaders. Hence even the Order of the,Day to the armed forces 
was signed by a spokesman of the Party. 


| x x x 


More Austerity for Russia ? 


A significant feature of Mr Zhdanov’s survey of Soviet policy 
was his quite ‘unusually strong emphasis on the seamy side of 
Soviet economic life after the war. The Soviet public has not 
heard so frank a description of economic difficulties for mor 
than fifteen years. Losses such as Russia has suffered (apart from 
7,000,000 dead) would, according to Zhdanov, “have reduced 
any other State, even the mightiest capitalist State, toa second- 
rate Power and thrown it back in its development by decades” 
This grim statement was later softened by expressions of ce:- 
tainty that Russia would not be thus thrown back, because its 
planned economy would continue to “produce miracles.” But 
the obvious implication of Zhdanov’s statement is that before 
those miracles” of the new Five-Year Plan have been pr- 
duced, Russia is economically in the position of “ a second-rate 
Power.” May this not have been intended as a cautious prepar2- 
ne et ie Te ogee ie some economic and ideological con- 

i O est, safely wrapped up in a mass of polemics 
against British and American cesctowesies? . 
The more obvious moral of the story is the “ need for serious 
and heavy sacrifices” on the part of the Russian people. There 
was “a drought in a number of areas ” and—against all its former 
practice—the Russian made no meteorological 
secret of the fact. Moreover, “Government stocks have betn 
depleted ” and so the abolition of rationing, already announced, 
has had to be postponed until next year. The public was also 
repeatedly told that the Soviet economy had been “ sapped ” and 
that the productive basis of agriculture has been heavily under- 
mined.” Morale, too, has stumped badly. The shortage of skilled 
labour is the key to all problems ; and the Government will have 
to go back to the scheme of compulsory direction, to the so-called 
State reserves of labour which have been in a state of mobilis- 
tion ever since 1939, and which the Government had at least 
hoped to disband some time ago. The truth is that the Russians 
have no alternative but to seek recovery by way of sacrifice. 
American loans, mentioned by Mr Stalin in his press interview, 
if attainable at all, depend upon radical decisions in the sphere 
of foreign policy—decisions on which the Politburo may not yet 
have made up its mind. Until the Soviet Government has fully 
tested the fa alternatives of increased austerity at home 
or greater dependence on America—the British have had to make 


a not entirely dissimilar choice—no clear-cut policy is likely 
be laid before the Russian people. wet 
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Trieste Still in the Balance 


The Soviet-Jugosiav oeseee . cae Trieste continues with 
unrelenting persistence in New and it hes been suppie- 
mented by a direct Jugoslav approach to Imly. The new pro- 
posals. which have been put before the Council of Foreign 
Ministers by the Jugoslav delegate to the United Nations 
Assembly are of a kind which would make outright Jugoslav 
annexation preferable from the point of view of international 

and the reputation of the United Nations. By the pro- 
ed scheme, the Free City of Trieste would be completely 
demilitarised, with a police force recruited solely from the local 
population ; its foreign relations would be conducted by Jugo- 
slavia ; and it would have to admit as citizens any Jugoslavs who 
were domiciled there in 1918—a provision which would inevit- 
ably lead to endless disputes over identity. The new scheme, if 
adopted, would certainly enable Jugoslavia to absorb the Free 
City in a short time by a series of acts no single one of which 
would be sufficiently outrageous to be a clear breach of the con- 
vention. If there is no international force on the spot to protect 
Trieste and enforce the statute, the peaceful citizen will have no 
sense of security against a terrorism of which he has already had 
enough experience and he will probably soon be frightened into 
submission. ‘The _ likely check to this process would be a 
counter-infiltration by Italian guerillas, but apart from the fact that 
the present Italian fnment is not so well fitted for organising 
such action as is the Tito dictatorship, the disarmament clauses 
of the peace treaty would pur [taly at a great disadvantage in the 
event of trouble on the frontier. 

As an alternative to this scheme, Marshal Tito has directly 
offered Italy, through the Italian Communist leader Togliatti, 
the Italian retention of Trieste in exchange for Gorizia. This 
offer, which would cur our the whole Free City project altogether 
and solve the issue independently of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, cannot fail to have its attractions for the Italian Govern- 
ment as a basis for negotiation, for the Italian Government wishes 
to avoid, if at all possible, the humiliation of signing away Trieste 
from Italy, and by the proposed deal Trieste would remain 
formally Italian. The intelligent Italian will no doubt, however, 
see that the peau has no guarantee of permanence. A con- 
dition is that [Trieste must be autonomous, and Jugoslav posses- 
sion of Gorizia would reduce its communications with Italy to a 
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‘narrow corridor easy to cut at any time. 


people of Trieste were later spontaneously to declare their un- 
alterable determination to be Jugoslavs, what ‘could ftaly with 
its demilitarised frontier do about it? Probably not much. If 
the Italians accept the bargain, they will save face for the time 
being, but they may expect to lose Trieste before long. For Tito 
has made it fairly clear that he intends to have it—So oder So, as 
Hitler used to say. 


* * * 


The Truce in China 


With the National Constituent Assembly due to meet of 
November 12th, General Chiang Kai-shek finally agreed to an 
armistics to come into force on November rith. This was not 
conditional on any Communist undertaking to participate in 
the work of the Assembly, for the Communists continued to 
demand a nement of the session and revision of the lists 
of delegates, but it was clearly to Chiang’s advantage to be able 
to claim that the civil war had been brought to an end before 
the Assembly actually met. As his arms had been generally 
victorious, he could order a ctase-fire unconditionally without 
loss of face, and it was particularly convenient for him to halt 
his troops in front of Dairen before they got involved in shooting 
incidents with the Russians there. 


The absence of the Communists from the Natianal Assembly 
is a deprivation which Chiang can now bear without dismay, for 
although the formal national unity of China has to be sacrificed, 
the Communists cut less of a figure on the map than they did 
at the beginning of the year, and anticipations of an extension 
of their power have been reduced by the course of events. The 
Kuomintang can now claim that it holds, in fact, most of the 
territory of China, including all the important cities outside 
northern Manchuria, and can thus sustain the de jure status of 
the internationally recognised Government. The American 
elections have also been favourable to the Kuomintang cause, 
for the Republicans are less susceptible than the Democrats to 
influences in America friendly to the Chinese Communists. The 
signature of the new Sino-American Treaty of Commerce in 
Nanking on November 4th has further strengthened the position 
of Chiang’s Government. 
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Same eee ] sich a been fi 3 - 
some minor, political groups, whi - forming a common 
front. with the pee in refusing to attend the National 
Assembly unless their joint demands were met, have now broken 
away from the abstentionist camp and agreed to participate. The 
Assembly has been postponed for three days to give them mme 
10 nominate their delegates. These groups had no real desire to 
remain in the political wilderness, and they are reported to have 
been promised some high posts in an impending reorganisation 
of the Government, which wil! thus become formally a coalition, 
though the Kuomintang wil! retain effective supremacy. The 
Communists, meanwhile, are expected to hold their own rival 
Assembly in Yenan and to carry on an independent administra- 
tion of the areas of China which their armies hold. It is only 
too probable that the civil war will be renewed after a_ brief 
interval, and China can hardly be regarded as a single State, 
much less a Great Power, while the present situation lasts. It 
must be remembered, however, that there are large regions of 
China for which the war is a remote and uninteresting affair, 
and there should be possibilities of economic revival in these 
undisturbed areas. 


x x x 


Matrimonial Causes 


On Wednesday, the Lord Chancellor announced that he had 
accepted the recommendations made in the first part of the 
second interim report of his committee on procedure in matti- 
monial causes which has now been published (Cmd. 6945). The 
report takes the whole of the existing system of procedure to 
pieces to see where the faults lie. The first bottleneck arises 
from the fact that there are not enough High Court judges in 
existence to hear all the petitions that lie before the Court. That 
the Committee would remedy by making use of existing M sgha 
in the Judicature Act of 1925 by which the Lord Chancellor can 
appoint any number of Commissioners to sit as High Court 
judges, either generally or for a limited period. It suggests that 
all 57 of the existing County Court judges should be made Com- 
missioners to hear matrimonial causes ; that they should sit in 
London and provincial towns as High Court judges for this pur- 
pose, and that, if 57 County Court judges devote no more than 
20 days a year each to this tesk, the High Court will then be able 
10 dispose of some 28,500 petitions in a year by this means alone 
(since there are 7,284 petitions awaiting trial this term in London 
itself such a target cannot be considered too high). All this 
can be done without any fresh legislation and without qualifying 
the principle that the Committee feel to be important, namely, 
that matrimonial petitions should continue to be heard only in 
the atmosphere of a superior court. They are not matters which, 
with social advantage, can be. permitted to become a mere 
admin‘strative routine. 

The second part of the report, on which the Lord Chancellor 
hat not yet announced a decision, is much longer. It suggests 
in detail an overhaul of procedure within the Divorce Division 
ot the High Court itself. This section of the report is mainly 
technical. Its suggestions are designed to reduce time-wasting 
and expensive formalities, such as the number of affidavits to be 
sworn and interlocutory applications to be made; but one fact 
does stand out, the task was obviously long overdue. After read- 
ing the report it is understandable why the average divorce costs 
£70 in lawyers’ fees and expenses. Whatever views on easier 
divorce are held, no one can defend a system which makes divorce 
subject to a ‘means test designed, apparently exclusively, for the 
benefit of the legal profession. 

Such a report as this has wider implications. It shows that 
no legal system is naturally perfect. Here a committee of lawyers 
and laymen have been able, without requiring legislation, to make 
sensible and far-reaching suggestions to simplify the processes 
of one section of the legal machine, and so to reduce its cost. 
‘The Lord Chancellor might well consider the appointment of 
similar committees to make similar surveys of many other parts 
of the machine for which he is politically responsible. The results 
would be surprising. 


a * * 


The New Town Inquiries 


After holding a public inquiry, Mr Silkin, the Minister of 
Town. and Country Planning, has confirmed his decision to over- 
ride local objections and build a new town at Stevenage. At the 
publig¢_ inquiry into the proposals for Crawley, held last week, 
scone tied opposition was again encountered ; while at Hemel 
Hempstead, the third new town on the Minister’s fist, the Minis- 
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.ter’s opponents are already becoming vociferous. All 
plaints sbout the choice of now towne are being brushed 2. 
the Minister too lightly. It is true thatthe strongest oppositio, 
Ser sng tf Caapasen in Gotan wees 
om es een 
Bor Mr Silk 


ment takes place.” But Mr Sihin has shown a-certain lack of wa’, 
as of tact in his failure to: invite views from local exper, 
authorities, and interested public boards. To give one ¢. 
le, the danger to London’s water supplies from Stevenage’; 
t does not seem to have been discussed in advance wit), 
the Metropolitan Water Board. 

Mr Sitkin’s greatest difficulty in the London region is th 
absence of really satisfactory sites for new towns. Almost every 
Choice has serious drawbacks; but this makes it all the mor 
important that local interests should be fully consulted and thy 
the Minister should ceveal the grounds of his decisions for public 
discussion. At the moment, only the critics’ case is heard at the 
public enquiry and when it is subsequently overruled, the impres- 
sion of dictatorship is unavoidable. New town building is no: 
yet the co-operative effort it should be. 

So far as can be inferred, Mr Silkin’s choice of sites is being 
made with an eye to their quick development. Stevenage, Crawley. 
and Hemel Hempstead are all well served by existing transpor 
facilities and reasonably close to the large pools of building labour, 
But these aids are at the same time drawbacks, for the new towns 
may be sucked far too closely into the London orbit and 
add further to the long ribbons of urban development along the 
main arteries leading out of London. To give proper expression to 
his aim of building self-contained communities, the Minister mus, 
cast his eye further and wider than at present. The difficulties of 
more isolated sites, in such matters as getting building started and 
attracting industry, are obvious enough but should not be shirked 
indefinitely. In the meantime, the Minister'may be wise in picking 
the easier sites first, but his reasons for departing from the Aber- 


crombie proposals in his choice should at least be fully revealed 
and discussed. 


Bi 


* * * 


Plebiscite of Doctors 


The National Health Service Act is on the statute book, 
and will, it is hoped, come |into operation from April, 1948. 
There is, therefore, less than eighteen months in which a com- 
prehensive hospital service can be planned and its staffs appointed, 
in which entirely new administrative and executive bodies can be 
set up, and in which the terms and conditions of the doctors’ 
service can be decided. Whether all these matters, fog the most 
part left vague in the Act itself, will be settled with the co-open- 
tion of the medical profession or not will i upon 
the results of a plebiscite which the Britiae Modieal Besocienen 
is sending to every practising doctor in this country and in the 
Services overseas. Accompanying the plebiscite form is a state- 
ment by the negotiating committee of the profession giving the 
main divergences between the Act and its own published prin- 
ciples. The implied request is, therefore, that the doctors should 
answer No to the plebiscite’s question: 

it Soe Maine ona ONC te ne 

e er on i 

“tek aS regulations authorised by the Nation 

But will they? It should be noted that an affirmative answer 
will not commit a doctor to entering the new health service. On 
the other hand, a negative answer will be read as implying out- 
right rejection of the scheme and refusal to enter the service. In 
the event of a majority of doctors answering in the negative, there 
will therefore presumably be a direct clash between the profession 
and the Government, and the BMA’s guarantee fund to help 
doctors whose financial position would be prejudiced by refusal 
to serve will come into operation. 


It is, however, very unlikely that the majority of doctors will be 
so foolish as to turn down something without knowing what it is 
they are turning down. Even if, eventually, a great many of them 
decide that the terms and conditions of service would not be 80 
favourable for them as private practice—and this may well be 
true for many established doctors—the profession would be very 
silly to allow the regulations to be made over its own head. For 
an Act is an Act and the regulations ‘will. be made, whatever the 
result of the plebiscite. The sensible course is for the doctors 
to try to ensure that the regulations are drawn up in the best 
interests. of medicine and then, but only then, to decide whether 
they have succeeded and whether the new service is attractive OF 
not. 
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Shorter Notes 


The National Health Service (Scotland) Bill, whose text was 

lished this week,. follows in its main. outline the measure for 
England and Wales. The chief difference seems to lie in the 
future of the hospitals’ endowments. In the case of England and 
Wales, they will first be vested in the Minister of Health, who 
will set up a fund for the purpose, and then be distributed among 
the Regional Hospital Boards and Hospital Management Com- 
mittees. In the case of Scotland, the order is reversed. The 
endowments will first pass to the management committees (called 
Boards of Management), which will hold them in trust until a 
Hospital Endowments Commission has reviewed all endowments 
and made schemes for their future use. On the whole, the 
Scottish method seems a less controversial and less drastic way 
of using the endowments to their best advantage. 


* 


Dr Garbett, the Archbishop of York, has called for reforms 
which will bring justice, freedom and efficiency into the external 
organisation of the Church of England. The old parochial system, 
with its inequality of clerical incomes, its maintenance of the 
parsons’ freehold, its misshaped areas and other anomalies, cer- 
tainly needs drastic overhaul—although not complete replace- 
ment. The Church has been slow to reform itself, and Parlia- 


. Letters to 


Forestry Progress 


Sir,—The sympathetic reference to Forestry Progress in a 
recent number of The Economist prompts me to refer to some 
of the problems confronting growers of timber in this country. 

The action lof the Minister of Agriculture in seeking the co- 
operation of the private woodland owner is not only good politics : 
it is also good business. The end of the Second World War 
finds us with seriously depleted resources of mature timber, and 
with many thousands of acres of former woodland felled and 
covered with an increasing tangle of débris and undergrowth. 
The clearing and replanting of these acres is a task which must 
fall to the private individual. The Forestry Commission have 
neither the labour nor the supervision to tackle it singlehanded, 
nor, it is reasonable to suppose, would they welcome the delay to 
their large-scale operations imposed by the rehabilitation of 
scattered estate woodlands. 

The benefits of the new Dedication Scheme are in no sense 
one-sided. In return for planting and maintenance grants, the 
owner undertakes an expenditure greatly in excess of these. He 
binds himself to observe the Rules of Good Forest Management. 
Most significant of all, on behalf of himself and of his successors 
in title, he renounces for ever the possibility of disposing of his 
land for purposes more lucrative than the growing of trees. 

Having regard to the abnormal conditions created by war, atten- 
tion today is focused on replanting. But, in the long run, a 
prosperous forest industry, like a prosperous agriculture, is de- 
pendent on the existence of a stable and reasonably remunerative 
market for its products, and this applies equally to mature timber 
and to thinnings. Unless timber prices are sufficient to cover the 
necessary expenses of continuous good management, neither in this 
nor in any other country, neither in privately owned woodlands 
nor in State forests, can a flourishing industry continue. For this 
reason there will be general satisfaction that, in the concluding 
stages of the recent debate, Mr Westwood, in response to repeated 
questions by the Opposition, announced that maximum prices for 
home-grown timber are shortly to be revised. The existing posi- 
tion under which the maximum permitted price to the home- 
gtower has remained stationary since 1939, while, during the same 
period, the price of imported timber has doubled, is impossible to 
defend.—I am, yours faithfully, R. G. PRrosy, Ws 

Chairman, Central Landowners’ Association 


Elton Hall, Peterborough 


Emigration and Employment 


Sir,—Some weeks ago you published an article describing the 
effects of emigration = our already small manpower resources. 
It should ‘really ‘be iead in conjunction with the more recent 
articles on “Public or Private Service” for they have a direct 
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mentary supervision is to-day mainly a hindrance. Dr Garbett’s 
bald Suggestions for reform should be answered with prompt 
action by the Church Assembly. 


* 


Two thousand cases have now been referred to the rent tribu- 
nals, and reductions in rent have been made in about 83 per cent 
of the cases. Some of the reductions are surprisingly small, put 
the deterrent effect on other landlords must be considerable. 


* 


Because of the failure of employers to make sufficient use of 
the Ministry of Labout’s Appointments Department, a special 
Council has been set up to advise Mr Isaacs on its activities. 
The ultimate aim is to provide national machinery for filling 
vacancies in the executive, technical and administrative grades 
of industry, government service and commerce ; but, so far, the 
number of applicants registered is greatly in excess of the number 
of vacancies notified. The first task of the Council will, therefore, 
be to advise on how the Department can be “put over” to 
employers, so that they can be persuaded, at any rate, to give it 
a trial. Beyond this, the Council will need to look very critically 
at the present machinery, to see if it cam be made more flexible 
and more easily adaptable to the varying needs of industry. 


the kditor 


connection with the first, though unfortunately they stop short 
of establishing it. 

One reason for the steady drift of highly qualified men into 
the public service and the consequent impoverishment of the 
higher ranks of industry is the private employer’s almost invari- 
able insistence on experience. For a few months after the end 
of the war it was possible to see industrial vacancies advertised 
with the words “ex-service applicants considered” or “ pre- 
ferred.” Those phrases have long since vanished, and to-day 
similar advertisements all too often include the ominous words 
“experience essential ”—ominous because they automatically and 
completely exclude the ex-Service applicant. Such an applicant 
may have attained the highest educational qualifications before 
the war, but has had no opportunity to acquire any kind of 
business experience during the last six years. 

Under the circumstances he is bound to turn next to the public 
service where experience is discounted in favour of education. 
But here, as your articles have pointed out, the salary scales 
are far lower than in industry, and indeed bear no relation to the 
declining purchasing power of money. Week after week, one 
sees advertised posts which demand, if not experience, at least 
a good class university degree or diploma, and which involve the 
acceptance of heavy responsibility, the exercise of great adminis- 
trative skill, and the highest integrity of character—all this for 
a ludicrously small salary. 

Faced with the alternatives of becoming, in their middle 
twenties or thirties, either office boys in industry or paupers in 
the public service, it is scarcely to be wondered at that all too 
many of our best qualified and most widely educated young men 
are likely to take the third course of emigration. Professional 
vacancies in the Dominions advertised in this country commonly 
offer anything up to twice the salary for the equivalent position 
here, while this country’s pre-war advantage of a lower cost of 
living has disappeared. Thus both private and public service 
in England are depriving themselves of the infusion of fresh, 
well-qualified minds which they so sorely need. 

Yet the remedy is fairly clear. There should be increased scales 
of payment in the public service, more proportionate to the 
devotion it exacts and the responsibility it imposes. Private 
employers, meanwhile, should be impressed with the fact—surely 
sufficiently obvious—that at the end of a six years’ war there are 
precious few young men in the highly qualified grades who have 
enjoyed unbroken business experience.—Yours faithfully, 

P. W. Nasu 

12 Stanley Gardens, W.11 


Correspondents are asked to keep their letters as short 
as possible, and, in spite of paper shortage, to write on 


one side only. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Dead Centre 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


MR LIPPMANN may reprove Mr Hoover for regarding the 
election returns as evidence of a move to the right, but 
surely the country is no longer a little left of centre, or even a little 
west of centre. The government is on dead centre, and likely to 
remain so for the next two years if fourteen p1ecedents—eight of 
them since the Civil War—are to be taken seriously. The consti- 
tutional position of a lame duck president is being given a good 
deal of thought. When Mr Hoover, after losing the House 3t 
mid-term, lost the Presidency to Mr Roosevelt in November, 1932, 
there was a 4-month gap during which he governed an electorate 
that had just repudiated him decisively. Mr Roosevelt turned down 
President Hoover’s offer to assume any share of responsibility 
prior to assuming power at the March inaugural, but the 2oth 
amendment to the constitution, ratified in February, 1933, moved 
the inaugural date forward to January and thus nearly halved the 
gap between election day and a new president’s assumption of 
office. And with the corresponding shift in the assembly date of 
Congress, lame duck Senators and Representatives became an 
extinct species. 

Comparable means of avoiding the situation in which the Dem>- 
cratic administration now finds itself have been suggested by two 
Democratic Senators and a number of newspapers normally 
friendly to the party. Senator Hatch (New Mexico) plans an 
amendment to abandon midterm elections. Senator Fulbright 
(Ark.) beyond his immediate proposal that President Truman 
resign after appointing a Republican.as Secretary of State, 
is said. to be preparing a draft amendment which would 
permit Congress to authorise a new election for President when 
the legislative and the executive are controlled by different parties. 
Assorted newspapers are taking an editorial hand, proposing that 
when the presidential incumbent: has not been elected to that office 
by the people, the next election after his succession be a general 
election; that President Truman complete the transfer to the 
Republican party by appointing a Republican as Secretary of State 
and resigning; that he maintain the Democratic line of succession 
by keep:ng a Democratic Secretary of State but invite Republican 


‘co-operation through appointments to other cabinet posts. 


But since payrolls, as well as political theories, are at stake, 
there is small probab lity of a change in party control of the 
administrative branch this autumn. In spite of Republican Chair- 
man Reece’s wistful comment that Mr Truman’s conscience should 
be his guide, all the patronage that the Republicans are likely to 
enjoy at once is the hors d’ceuvres of replacing the present com- 
mittee clerks, ste1.zraphers, page boys, etc., in the halls of 
Congress. But the 1-ture is bright. By refusing to confirm new 
appointments—postmasterships, for instance—so that from now 
on incumbents of considerable classes of Federal jobs have tem- 
porary status only, the Republicans in Congress can prepare the 
same kind of seed-bed for future green pastures that the Demo- 
crats prepared during the last years of President Hoover. 

Meanwhile, the business of organising the new Congress gets 
under way with the Republican Steering Committee of the Senate 
called to meet on November r4th and the House group four days 
later. It is generally assumed that the Reorganisation Act (the 
Lafollette-Monroney Bill) passed at the very end of the fast 
session will be put into effect even though its provisions were dis- 
cretionary, not mandatory, and that the number of standing com- 
mittees will be reduced from’ 33 to 1§. But since the seniority 
basis of committee appointments will continue, predictions of who 
will head what are plentiful and even likely to be more or less 
accurate. Only three of the Republican Senators have served when 
their party was in the majority—the Democrats, after all, have 
been in power for all but 12 years since r912—eighty-one year old 
Senator Capper (Kansas), who came to the Senate in 1919, sixty- 
two year old Senator Vandenberg (Michigan), was was elected in 
1928, and sixty-nine year old Senator White (Maine), who arrived 
a year later. 

In all probability, Mr Vandenberg will be the Senate’s pre- 
siding officer, and head of the Foreign Relations Committee; 
Senator White, head of either the Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee or Rules, with Senator Reed his alternate for the former; 


Senator Capper, Agriculture and Forestry. Senator Bridges \ 
slated for Appropriations, Senator Taft for majority leader ang 
chairman of Finance, Senator Tobey for Banking and Currency, 


“Senator Gurney for the Armed Services, Senator Wiley for the 


Judiciary, Senator Langer for Civil Service, Senator Aiken oy, 
perhaps, Senator Ball for Labour and Education, Senator Butler 
for Public Lands, Senator Buck for the District of Columbi;. 
Senator Revercomb or Senator Robertson for Public Works, and 
Senator Ferguson for Executive Expenditures, 

In the House, Representative Joseph Martin seems certain for 
the speakership ; the floor leadership may go either to Mr Clar- 
ence Brown of Ohio or Mr Charles Halleck of Indiana. Com- 
mittee chairmen will probably include the following Representa- 
tives: —Agriculture, Hope, of Kansas ; Appropriations, Tabor, 
of N.Y.; Banking and Currency, Wolcott, of Michigan , Civil 
Service, Rees, of Kansas ; Executive Expenditures, Hoffman, of 
Michigan ; Foreign Affairs, Eaton, of N.J. ; Indian Aflairs, Mundi, 
of South Dakota; Interstate Commerce, Wolverton, of N/J.; 
Judiciary, Mitchener, of Michigan or Hancock of N.J. ; Labour, 
Welch, of California or Hartley, of N.J.; National Defence, 
Andrews, of N.Y. ; Veterans’ Affairs, Rogers, of Massachusetts ; 
Rivers and Harbours, Dondero, of Michigan ; Rules, Allen, of 
Illinois ; Un-American Activities, Thomas, of N.J.; and Ways 
and Means, Knutson, of Minnesota. 

That some of these prospective appointments are changes fo: 
the better can hardly be questioned: .Mr Walter G. Andrews for 
Mr Andrew J. May, Mrs Edith Nourse Rogers for Mr John E. 
Rankin, for instance. Me Clifford R. Hope comes to Agriculture 
with an exceptional grasp of the situation in an industry that 
may find rough going in the next few years, and Mr Eaton’: 
record on Foreign Affairs augurs well for the present bi-partisan 
programme. On the other hand, the names of Messrs Tabor 
and Knutson hardly rouse great enthusiasm, and the merrty-go- 
round of the old Dies Committee will doubiless continue in busi- 
ness at the old stand under Mr Thomas. In the Senate, the 
capacity of men like Senators Vandenberg, Taft, Ferguson and 
Aiken, is clear; but the pre-Pearl Harbour record of Senator 
Gurney is in contrast with his prospective appointment, and the 
normal divergence of views between Senator Butler and _ the 
Department of the Interior indicates some of the forthcoming 
difficulties of government. 

Comparison of the new line-up with the old indicates, geogr2- 
phically, the replacemenz of the Solid South by the Northeast-to- 
Great Plains area. The position of the conservative Democrats 
from now till 1948 will be more than usually anomalous; they 
are no longer necessary for Republican majorities, and they ar 
still unhappy in their shotgun marriage with the Democratic 
organisations in the northern urban centres. Except for Boss 
Crump in Memphis, the Democratic machines were badly but- 
tered. at the polls. In Chicago, Mayor Kelly lost all the Cook 
County posts but one judgeship; in New Jersey, Mayor Hague’s 
influence was contained within Jersey City and Hudson County; 
in Missouri, the Pendergast steamroller failed 

Again with a single exception, the forces of organised labour 
made poor whichever side they were on. The left-wing 
American Labour Party polled nearly half a million votes .in New 
York, and assured, through Congressman Marcantonio, , 
sional representation for views normally similar to those of the 
Daal Wochat. But of the 188 House candidates endorsed by the 
Br ood of Railway Trainmen, whose president, A. F. Whit- 
ney, vowed opposition to Truman at the time of the railway strike, 
only 81 came in, and only § of 23 Senatorial candidates. Similarly, 
Senator Kilgore’s presumptive victory. is ally taken as ¢V:- 
dence once again that John L. Lewis’s oie with his miners 
1S greater in economic than_in political decisions. On the Demo 
cratic side, the showing of the Political Action Cammittee wes 
of a sort to make its chairman announce that “we have just begun 
to fight "only some 56 of its House and 6/of its Sense one 

es came in. anti-labour mood was likewise shown ! 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Arizona, where the ballot included 
constitutional amendments prohibiting the closed shop, along the 
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jines of legislation previously passed in eight other states, and in 
Massachuset:s, where a proposal was carried requiring labour 
unions to file with the state labour commission annual statemenzs 
covering salaries, dues, fines and assessments. These figures 
increase the probability that the new Congress will see a Bill intro- 
duced to regulate trade unions; it is not forgotten that in Congress 
as previously organised only 5 votes were lacking to override the 
Presidem:’s veto of the Case Bill. 

Republican _members are already vocal on three subjects for 
legislation which they plan to imroduce promptly: a tax cut of 
considerable proportions, an economy programme reducing govern- 
ment expenditures, and curtailment of the war powers still -e- 
posed in the President, together with a rapid disbanding of the 
administrative agencies, OPA, CPA, OWMR, that are currently 
handling the remnants of war controls. Congressman Martin 
showed he had caught the mood of the election when he said: 
“We will take the government out of the people’s hair and put it 
back into their hands.” Yet a certain amount of scepticism exists 
as to how different things are going to be after the landslide. The 
campaign was a silent witness to the bi-partisan character of the 
main lines of foreign policy. Just how differently the International 
Trade Orgamisation negotiations will now be handled, just how 
much less favourably the reciprocal trade agreements announced 
last week will be received, just how much the second word in 
the title of the Export-Import Bank will be forgotten, is a matter 
which the current jitters of bureaucrats in Washington—and else- 
where—may overestimate. Housing will be a problem on which 
constituents will action even if the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
Bill is dead. Veterans will be asking for things—they got approval 
for bonuses frem three more states on Tuesday (they had won 
three earlier), and ‘three other states voted them special privileges. 
Inflation and deflation are two lame ducks that will sit in this 
Congress as in the last. Moreover, for months before the election, 
and with intensified effort during the weeks and days just before 
the vote, the Truman administration had been rescinding, repeal- 
ing, relaxing ccntrols until its parallel with the Harding regime 
had been readily noticeable. 

Perhaps that is why Times Square on election night was so 
empty. Perhaps that is why the Stock Market did not sustain its 
rise, but rather followed the ancient adage of the Street: When the 
good news is Out, take your profits and then look again. The 
two main reasons why people voted as they did were after all 
negative. People were fed up with shortages, and they were tired 
of Truman’s ineptitudes. They put the Republican party into 
office as far as they could in an off year. But it may be doubted 
if the Grand Old Party of the Republicans is the Same Old Party 
that it was many New Deal years ago. Much legislation that was 
cence thought revolutionary is now regarded as basic. And it was 
en irritated Main Street, not a resurgent Wall Street, that put 
the outs in where they are today. 


American Notes 
The President’s Dilemma 


In his first public assessment of the consequences of divided 
control in government, Mr Truman combined both dignity and 
» giving an unexpected stimulus to a prestige that 
seemed almost irrevocably lost. The President, while paying the 
usual tribute to the bi-partisan agreement on foreign policy, 
warned the country that grave perils were implicit in the new 
situation : 
Our great internal strength and our eminent position in the 
world are not, as some may too easily assume, indestructible. 

Since the Civil War there have been no fewer than eight occa- 
sions when a President of one party has been confronted by a 
hostile . But never before—not even in 1918—has that 
familiar stalemate attained such international significance. In his 
Statement pledging the utmost co-operation with Congress, 
Mr Truman implied that this time it is stalemate with a new 
twist. After a salute to Senator Vandenberg, Mr John Foster 
Mr Warren Austin and other Republicans, “ My concern 
is not about those who know the seriousness of the problems 
which confront us in foreign affairs,” he went on: 

My concern is lest any in cigiser party Ses en ie Se 
= i achieve personal notoriety or san adv: 

by ‘he expboimion of due sensation or by the mere creation of 

controversy. 

This is a shaft which might apply equally to Senator Taft and 

Colonel McCormick on the Republican side, or, even more 

cPpropriavely, to Senator Pepper and Mr Wallace on the Demo- 
tic, 


Mr Truman has long and sad experience of the part of honest 
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broker between the two wings of his own party. Any experience 
he has gained will be needed. The emphasis of his statement 
suggested that during the next two years the Administration will 
abide by the people’s mandate against government interference, 
and that the implementation of the economic Bill of Rights will 
languish even at the White House. Such a policy would reduce 
conflict between the President and Congress, but it would further 
widen the gap between the Administration and its left wing in 
the North. The election has shown once more that, shorn of 
their radical strength, the Democrats emerge as a minority party 
based on the safe Southern seats. The President’s statement 
shows that he appreciates that during the next two years he will 
be exposed not only to the obstruction of the Republicans on 
domestic affairs in Congress, but to the sallies of the disinherited 
Democrats over the whole range of public affairs. He will enjoy 
no immunities in any direction. 


x x * 


“Rents, Sugar and Rice ”’ 


The victory cheers which last week-end acclaimed the success 
of the Republican Party all but drowned the faint squeals of 
protest from the Office of Price Administration, where Mr Paul 
Porter, as Price Administrator, was fighting vainly for the reten- 
ticn of controls on a group of key materials, including basic 
metals, building materials, and textiles. For Mr Truman, how- 
ever, the game was up. On Sunday came the cxecutive order 
removing all controls on prices and wage rates, apart from 
those on “rents, sugar and rice.” The order applied to a very 
wide range of products embracing automobiles and building 
materials, lumber and textiles, durable consumer goods, indus- 
trial and farm machinery, metals, newsprint and rubber manu- 
factures, chemicals, coal and coke. 

There will thus be very little virtue left in the formal repeal 
of the Price Control Act, scheduled for immediate action when 
the mew Congress meets in January. But President Truman’s 
action was inevitable, for, apart from repeal, OPA funds would 
have run out within a very short time after next January, 
and there would have been no chance of any new, substantial 
appropriation. Beyond that, OPA had become a frustrated and 
almost impotent authority, with glaring anomalies in the price 
structure, with a crippling division of control, and with a direc- 
tive staff that had long ceased to retain an overall grip on opera- 
tions, or to encourage, or compel, any widespread public support. 
The political path is now set fully for a repetition of that retreat 
from executive power which followed from the electoral defeat 
of President Wilson. 

Naturally enough, some spectacular price advances have been 
scored following the decontrol move. Reports suggest that a 
number of products have been marked up by as much as I0 to 
50 per cent, the latter embracing soap manufactures ; it is alleged 
that this movement follows a price rise of I00 per cent in essen- 
tial fats. Sharp adjustments have also been made in automobile 
prices, and non-ferrous metals, copper, lead, and zinc are sub- 
stantially higher. Obviously these items will not exhaust the 
list of advances. None the less, it must not be imagined that 
the next six months or so will necessarily bring a sustained and 
steady upward trend over all commodity and manufacturing 
groups. It is significant that the Moody index of commodity 
prices is now back to around 360, against an October peak of 
370 ; that many food prices recently have shown a trend towards 
lower levels, and that reports of “consumer resistance” are now 
increasing. : 

The truth seems to be that the new decontrol move brings the 
American economy within a measurable term of a close to the 
first phase of inflationary pressures. The immediate future may 
bring new peaks, more especially as activity and _living-cost 
advances buttress a new round of wage demands. But within 
a fairly short term prices will become very sensitive indeed to 
any adverse industrial reports, and this week’s continued uneasi- 
ness on Wall Street reflects a well-founded fear that the correc- 
tive movement which is probable some time in 1947 may be 
distinctly sharp. 

* * * 


Labour After the Election 


After sitting so long above the salt at the political feast, 
labour now finds itself at the end of the table. How are the 
mighty fallen, when the best that the unions can say is that 
the Republicans, looking ahead to 1948, will be chary of alienat- 
ing the labour vote! This is poor consolation for the virtual 
destruction of the labour bloc in Congress, from Representative 
DeLacy of Washington to Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania. The 
leaders of the Republican Party may recognise the wisdom of 
restraint, but it is uncertain that they can control the anti-labour 
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_will in themselves enforce a, change of 
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elements, which will be much stronger in the S8oth than they 
were in the 79th Congress. The President’s veto may prove, to 
be the only barrier against even more restrictive legislation than 
was proposed last year. : 

This is a cons:deration which will impose caution on the 
unions. ‘The demand for a second round of wage increases 
which is taking shape is not likely to be followed by strikes like 
those of last winter. In labour politics, 1946 may prove to be 
another 1942. In that year the Republicans came close to cap- 
turing the House, and the Political Action Committee of the 
CIO, which was formed the next year, strained every nerve to 
avoid such a danger in 1944. This year’s rebuff may provide 
the whip which was lacking during the years of Democratic 
triumph. 

There has been a resurgence of speculation about the forma- 
tion of a third party, now that the Left wing is so largely cut 
off from the sources of power, and the party is virtually in the 
hands of the Southerners. But it is unlikely that the creation 
of a “People’s Party” is in the mind of Mr Wallace, Mr 
Morgenthau, Mr Ickes, or others of the original New Deal. 
From Mr Wallace’s statements it is clear that they will make a 
determined attempt to recapture the Democratic Party in 1948. 


x * * 
Republicans and the Tariff 


Press reports from Washington suggest that, following the 
elections, assurances were given by a number of Republican 
party spokesmen—not identified by name—concerning tariff 
agreements, and the world trade talks now in progress. In 
particular, they cited the Congressional votes through which the 
cpposition party in the 79th Congress assisted a Democratic 
Administration to ratify plans for Uno and for Bretton Woods. 
Furthermore, they declared, formidable industrial forces, now 
supporting the Republican majority, have been foremost in their 
demand for tariff revision, and have placed particular emphasis 
on the need for agreement with the British Empire. To some 
extent this view is supported by the timing of the latest move by 
the State Department in calling for a new Conference in the spring 
of 1947 designed to open direct negotiations between 18 coun- 
tries for lower tariffs. 

The position of the Republicans, however, can scarcely be 
defined in this simple manner. ‘The Administration certainly 
holds the power to make very substantial tariff cuts under the 
Trade Agreements Act, and that authority holds until 1948. It 
may be fairly reasonable to suppose that the Republicans will 
not demand repeal of this Act, and will not refuse necessary 
appropriations. Two factors support this view, though they are 
not necessarily decisive, end must be assessed in relation to the 
general level of industrial activity between now and 1948. In 
the first place, the Republicans may wish to proceed with caution 
n terms of foreign economic policy ; secondly, they may ques- 
tion the wisdom of facing a Presidential veto when only a very 
short period may stand between them and fuil executive power. 
In turn, of course, these factors may well induce the State 
Department to move slowly in terms of trade agreements. 

But such a situation, as noted in The Ecovomist last week, is 
not in itself conducive to any wide agreement on tariff policy. 
The weaker trading nations want something more than the assur- 
ance of a sympathetic Administration facing a hostile Congress. 
No doubt, the Republican Party has learned something ‘since 
the days of the Hawley-Smoot tariff, and it is true that Mr Hull’s 
reciprocal trade pact programme has always received bipartisan 
support. But there has also been a continuing and substantial 
Congressional vote against the Trade Agreements Act, including 
3n almost annual demand for repeal from 1934 onwards—a move 
which had little chance of final suiccess with a Roosevelt majority. 

Nor it is particularly safe to. assume that industrial pressures 

: : heart on the part of a 
Republican majority in Congress. It is true, of course, that 
industrial opinion has undergone a great change in recent. years, 
and that influential sections of corhmerce and industry now 
plead for a heavy US import surplus, and for a genuine and 
sustained effort to strengthen the weaker nations. Nevertheless, 
it would be folly to assume that,.this, vi int, is held by an 
overwhelming majority of business cpinion—justified though it 
would be by the weight of American productive’ resources. Nor 
would it be wise to assume that Congress itself would bow to 
Republican Party leaders ‘convinced of the need for a drastic 
change im the US tariff. Mr Hoover was known to hold very 
strong doubts concerning ‘the wisdom of the Hawley-Smoot 
schedule. But he believed that Congress should rule on this 
issue, and he was, in any event, faced with a great deal of 
hostility, «ven when his own party was in power. Republican 
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Party policy is, in general, now designed to curb and fe, 

the power of the executive branch. On the issue of tariffs, z 
can only mean the return to Congress of the powers assume 
by the State Department in 1934. Im that case, even an ep. 
lightened Republican Party leadership might be wholly unad; 
to resist the sectional pressures by which Congress, until th 
time, moved broadly towards an ever-mounting tariff wail, }; 
may be too pessimistic to assume that Congress will now 9 
log-rolling as it did in the days of Messrs Hawley and Smoo, 
But the record is undeniable, and the Republicans have as ye 
given no convincing evidence that their policy has changed. 


* * * 
Third Quarter Earnings 


Third quarter reports from leading companies very 
closely reflect the tremendous volume of production that ha; 
taken place in the last few months.- Analysing the results oj 
350 leading corporations, the National City Bank of New Yor 
discloses an overall gain of no less than 70 per cent in net income 
on the quarter of 1945, a gain sufficient to convert an 
appreciable decline over the first six months into an increase o 
12 per cent for the full period of nine months. 

The general earnings picture is not, of course, quite so :n- 
couraging as the third quarter’s net figures would suggest. They 
are being compared, in the fiest place, with a decidedly paichy 
period of reconversion in 1945. Moreover, very many large cor- 
porations in the durable goods industries have been securing 
large tax credits, under the “ carryback ” p i attaching to 
the excess profits duty. These credits will not be available after 
the close of 1946, although provision is made for normal corpor:- 
tion refunds, in the event of an actual operating deficit, up to 40 
per cent of the loss sustained. The real test for net earnings will 
not come until next year, and business activity may by then be 
hitting levels some way below those of the September, 1946, 
quarter. 

One of the most striking features of the survey is the diversity 
of experience between the various manufacturing groups—a 
result that follows naturally from the uneven incidence of labour 
disputes, material shortages, reconversion problems, and inventory 
factors. Chemical and drug earnings were up by nearly $0 per 
cent over nine months, food processing incomes by 44 per cent, 
and steel profits by 43 per cent. On the other hand, electrical 
equipment makers reported a decline of 70 per cent, while the 
unfortunat automobile industry, with its assembly lines moving ‘n 
bottom gear, reported a decline of very nearly 90 per cent in n= 
income. 


Altogether, however, these figures compare with a year (1945) 
in which net corporate profits were rather more than $9 billion 
by comparison with a 1936-39 average of less than $4 billion. 
Despite all the reservations concerning tax credits and sampling 
errors it is clear that Wall Street would not countenance the 
decline of the Dow Industrial Average to well below pee-wv 
peaks, if it could look forward to any. sustained period during 
which profits«remained at their third quarter’ levels. If only 
labour peace can be maintained in. the next few. months, rising 
profits from cising labour productivity may push the market weil 
above 1946 lows. But Wall Street would scarcely be justified in 
acting upon that assumption, and recent events have strengthened 
the conviction that, even with labour peace, output has reached 2:1 
effective ceiling, with some decline not very far away. 


Shorter Notes 


There is a significant contrast between the tactics of Mr: 
John L. Lewis and the unions of the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations as they both approach the. “second round” o! 
wage increases. The CIO has set a pattern of a 25 cent an 
hour rise, on the grounds that this alone will compensate the 
workers for the rise in the cost of living this. year. What Mr 
Lewis is claiming is reduced hours, the same. wage for a 45-hou: 
week that the miners now receive for 54 hours. 

. * : 


Panama may yet be a‘sea Power to be reckonéd with. One 
consequence. of, the maritime ‘settlement may -be to speed uP 
the transfer of American shipping to Panamanian registry. This 
stratagem dates from the days of the. Neutrality .Act, when 
American ships were forbidden to enter the war.zones. To-day 
the red and blue stars .of Panama free a ship-owner from the 
exacting navigation and safety requirements of other countrics 
and from the necessity of bargaining with any union. In ship- 
ping, Panama provides a foreign replica of Delaware, that small 
state, which, by virtue of the leniency of its corporation !aw, 
became the home of many of the mightiest business enterpris<s 
iz the United States. 
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The man in the Singer 
is the man in 
the know 


The 9 h.p. Roadster (illustrated here) 
and the Super-Ten Saloon are now 
in production. Like many good 
things these new Singers are still few 
0 TORS and far between — but, like all good 
things, they are worth waiting for. 
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Since 1834, we have imported 
the world’s finest cigars. This 
experience has brought with 
it many privileges. For 
privilege it is, indeed, to be 
able to smoke and recom- 
mend to others a cigar so 
delicate in flavour and so 
delightfully mild as La 
Tropical de Luxe. 
Knowing that this cigar 
has met the demand of 
critical taste for over 70 
years we can, and do, 
(as sole importers of this 
brand in the United 
Kingdom) recommend 
it unreservedly. 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 
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_{ LA TROPICAL 


06 Luxe 
Faultless Jamaican Cigars 


All usual sizes in boxes of 25 and 
50 from 50/6 upwards. 


Manufactured ey 
B. & J. B. MACHADO TOBACCO CO. LTD., 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W..j 
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COVENTRY & BIRMINGHAM 


Lambert & Butler Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & mytendh Ie, 
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PRODUCTION PER MAN HOUR 





When a man starts to take pride in 
yin pyiaseeipnpemsisspennoeeegscememsptinan 
the importance of the work he does, 
77 ESne=TEpESyESEEEEEHE=EesfeETEESpeEEbeeeEenatasinesteuetsanmenpeenssnepenen 
his production rises + Can the process 
SSS 


become collective now, as it widely did 
SeencaenennsieniintarieaemstenttaltbicmeilatiasS inc atlicaaarnis anita iene ent 
in time of War? + Films shown to all 
aiehaeientaihinaemrtaimantateiaeentcnabatitlee ude s nate sbbguie kak abd 


employees will explain to individuals the 
eon 


importance of their contribution to the Whole. 


LE 
For the production of such films, consult 
THE FILM PRODUCERS GUILD LIMITED 
Guild House - Upper St. Martin’s Lane - London, W.C.2. TEM 5420 
EY 


Faas 
® .,..ugly as sin, the Bristol Freighter 

is Britain’s strong bid for supremacy in 

the air freight business.....it is the mers 
to the North American freight operator 








prayer....+" 






.» . Straight-to-the-point criticism — characteristic of many of 


the Canadian press reports on the “ Bristol” Freighter now 
demonstration touring the Americas. “Ugly as sin...” 
perhaps, but with recognition of sound commercial common: 
sense the Dominion acknowledges that here’ is an aircraft where 
purpose —and not ideals —determined its design. The “‘ Bristol” 
Freighter has been designed and built to carry freight — 4} tons 
of it — more cheaply, more speedily and more easily than air 


aaa 


freight has ever been carried before. It 







provides industry with the advantages of 


economical air transport. 





THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY LIMITED 
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THE WORLD 
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OVERSEAS 





A Scandinavian Bloc? 


(By a Correspondent) 


T= Scandinavian democracies have a long tradition of con- 
sultation and collaboration and, for the last thirty years or 
so, similarities of historical and political development, linguistic, 
racial and cultural affinities have bound Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden and, to a lesser degree, Finland, more closely together 
in certain matters than any formal alliances. Co-operation tended 
to be based on a common knowledge that a peaceful world was 
essential for their survival as independent states. It was believed 
that their common efforts were more likely to assure this than 
their individual actions. Accordingly all strongly supported the 
League of Nations, and at the League one another. They held 
frequent consultations. They refrained from voting against each 
other ; and their similarity of outlook and general identity of 
interests led frequently to joint action. Yet it cannot be said 
that they followed a carefully co-ordinated and specifically Nordic 
policy on major issues. Only in the late thirties as the League 
began to break down did they begin reluctantly to work together 
with the aim of preserving their neutrality in the expected war. 
This co-operation did not amount to much, but it is important as 
emphasising the limits of Nordic collaboration which, because 
it appears so obvious culturally, is apt to be over-estimated 
politically. 

If the Scandinavian states were too conscious of their weakness 
to venture on a positive joint policy before the war, there is 
little likelihood that they will evolve one now. Wartime rifts 
among them have not entirely healed, and the difficulties of their 
position between potentially rival groups of Powers have been 
accentuated. Moreover, their strength and unity have been 
damaged by a loosening of ties. In the east Finland, with its new 
regime has, in matters of high policy, brought Russia nearer to 
Sweden. In the north frontier adjustments have brought 
Norway and Russia into actual contact. The extension of Poland 
westwards and Russian control of the Baltic coast of Germany 
profoundly affect Denmark, whose former dependency, Iceland, 
is now independent and, for practical purposes, a bastion of the 
United States. The Faroes, too, are claiming a greater measure 
of independence ; and American actions in Greenland appear to 
usurp Danish authority in certain essentials. The future of 
Spitzbergen, Norway’s strategic island, has so far not come into 
general discussion, but like Greenland, it is becoming more and 
more important in this age of “great circle” air navigation, 

In such a situation the political aspect of Nordic collaboration 
has reverted to its pre-war form—strong support of international 
organisations, and as an alternative policy by way of insurance, 
attempts either to avoid specific commitments to any Great Powers 
or, if committed, to conclude compensatory agreements with other 
Great Powers. This policy is regularly re-affirmed by spokesmen 
of the three main members of the Scandinavian group. In Sep- 
tember, 1945, the Danish Foreign Minister, referring to reports 
that a western bloc was being formed, said 

. . » in my view Denmark’s place is inside the framework of the 

United Nations and neither Denmark nor any other country ought 

to enter into regional agreements. | , as well as other 

northern countries, must try to have the same good relations with 

the East as well as the West. 
Last April the Swedish Foreign Minister expressed similar views. 
““We must not allow ourselves to be driven into either group,” 
he said: and Sweden’s recent admission to Uno underlines the 
complementary international aspect of its policy. Norwegian 
statesmen agree and at Paris clearly sought a balance between 
east and west. More recently the Norwegian Foreign Minister’s 
speech in New York on Spain emphasised the Scandinavian 
countries’ strong support of international action. 

Yet neither the debate on Spain nor the unexceptionable 
statements of Nordic Ministers avail much against hard facts. 
For it is becoming clear that the old balance of power policy 
can no longer be maintained by the Scandinavian countries. Thus 
Sweden, attempting a policy of compromise and hoping to avoid 
both the next slump and any new war, has recently concluded 


trade and credit agreements with Russia which are likely to affeq 
profoundly both its political and economic life. Great controversy 
has arisen over the likelihood that the agreements will tie vital 
sectors of Swedish industry too closely to Russia. References in 
the Riksdag debate to confidential clauses and the announcement 
that industrial councils are to be set up to co-ordinate exports 
have increased the tension. ‘These councils are feared to fore- 
shadow some machinery for putting pressure on recalcitrant 
manufacturers to comply with the Government’s intentions. And 
further bitterness has been caused by accusations that the great 
ASEA electrical firm was threatened with nationalisation, if it did 
not toe the line. Economically, the Russian agreements are 
also resisted because they involve the sacrifice of the promising 
South American market and, as a result, will damage the Swedish 
shipping industry, which is at present enjoying a post-war boom, 

Other factors complicate this disturbed situation. Recent elec- 
tions have shown a decline in the Government’s support. The 
deaths of the veteran Social Democrat Prime Minister, Hr 
Hansson, and of Hr Andersen, head of the Swedish Trade 
Union movement, bequeath the conduct of affairs to less experi- 
enced hands. And the new Prime Minister has already run into 
difficulties in exgounding the conditions on which his party 
would work with the Communists. 


A Shift to the East 


Nevertheless, the possibility that Sweden is being forced into a 
posiuon where the real assertion of independence becomes in- 
creasingly difficult and eventually impossible has been acknow- 
ledged in Stockholm for many months. “We should like to go 
with the West, but, if the worst comes to the worst, we shall be 
forced in with Russia” one well-placed Swede remarked some 
time ago. The recent negotiations merely give political form to 
this -belief. 

This eastern orientation of its strongest member is bound to 
weaken the political side, such as it is, of Nordic collaboration. 
Thus at the end of October Mr Christmas Moeller, leader. of 
the Danish Conservatives, said that if a Nordic defensive alliance 
had been possible before the war, it was so no longer ; and the 
policy of the Nordic countries should be to promote collaboration 
among the members of Uno. “ Practical Nordism” should be 
expressed in the cultural sphere. And it is in this sphere that most 
collaboration has occurred. Of particular interest was the meeting 
of Scandinavian Foreign Ministers in Stockholm in September, 
1945, when it was decided to try to establish similar judicial 
systems, a common labour market, co-ordinated economies, similar 
educational systems and, if practicable, a “Nordic” citizenship 
additional to existing nationality. Subsequent meetings have 
carried the work further and extended its scope—the Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish and Finnish Ministers of Education are now 
in Oslo discussing the standardisation of text-books. 

Yet even in this cultural sphere few results are visible as the 
fruits of set policy. The principle is acclaimed, but its application 
proves difficult. The labour shortage in all the Scandinavian coun- 
tries restricts the proposed interchange of workers. Pre-occupation 
with its own problems of reconstruction prevents each country 
from paying too close attention to schemes of Scandinavian integra- 
tion. In any case the main commodities required—coal, for 
example—cannot be supplied by the other states. Coal no longer 
comes from Britain in significant amounts, and to get it the Nordic 
States look to the Russian bloc. 

Political alignments shift in harmony with economic exigencies. 

, unless the economic recovery of the West—and in particular, 
the resumption of British exports of coal—causes the balance to 
swing back, the casual, informal, and democratic collaboration 
of the Scandinavian democracies, which has not infrequently 
aroused Russian suspicion, is likely to be replaced by something 


like a true bloc. And that bloc will be more open to eastern than 
to western influences 
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industrial Unrest in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESRONDENT] 


Ar the end of October, Canada appeared to be entering a period 
of relative industrial peace, after the worst summer (measured 
in loss of man-work days) in her history. Preliminary figures for 
the first nine months of the year showed 178 strikes, involving 
126,435 workers, with a loss of 4,069,434 man-work days. This 
was more than ten times the loss for the same period of 1945. 
The worst previous year since records began in 1901 was 1919, 
when there were 298 disputes during the twelve months, with 
138,988 employees involved and 3,942,189 working days lost. 

The maximum number on strike at any time was just under 
50,000 as against a total working population of Canada (including 
agriculture) of about 4,700,000. The effect of the stoppages was 
disproporionately serious. The industries affected mainly 
produced key materials and scarce commodities. For example, 
the only brass mill in Canada went out of production on May 
18th and remained out until late in October: this seriously 
impeded makers of plumbing and heating equipment, makers of 
electrical refrigerators, and so on. The only Canadian producer 
of soda ash was closed down in June: this eventually caused 
glass and bottle works, among other industries, to shut down. 
The already acute shortage of steel was aggravated by the long 
dispute in basic steel plants, hindering the production of cars, 
houses, and farm machinery in addition to other items. Several 
kinds of durable consumer goods were sharply and almost im- 
mediately hit by the strikes. Before the strikes developed in 
May and June, the production of such items in high demand as 
cars, refrigerators,,,washing machines and wireless sets promised 
soon far to surpass the pre-war level. Strikes have since weakencd 
this promise, though in some lines, notably wireless-sets, a high 
production has been maintained despite all obstacles. 

The effect of Canadian and American strikes on the motor-car 
industry in Canada can be seen from the figures of production for 
the first nine months of 1946. From the first post-war surveys it 
was decided ¢hat a minimum of 200,000 units a year would be 
required to meet Canadian needs within a reasonable time (three 
to five years) and also permit of large exports. Production for 
the first nine months of 1946 stood at about 120,000 units, 
approximately the same as in the corresponding pericd of 1945. 
This year’s total included 63,788 passenger cars, of which 42,765 
were for domestic sale and the remainder for export ; and 57,058 
commercial vehicles, of which 30,333 were for the domestic 
market. Since there is estimated to be a domestic market now 
for about 500,000 passenger cars in Canada, current (ie., post- 
suike) production of less than 5,000 such models a month for 
domestic use must be greatly exceeded before Canadian motorists 
can hope to replace their rapidly ageing modcls. 


Reconversion Unemployment Ended 


It is impossible to measure at this point the involuntary idleness 
which is being caused and will be caused during the winter 
through the scarcities and other distortions due to the indus- 
trial disputes in Canada and the United States. However, for the 
first time in eleven months the number of unfilled vacancies for 
Canadian labour has caught up with the number of unplaced 
applicants, and this seems to mark the end of the era of unemploy- 
ment directly attributable to reconversion. 

Studies of post-war unemployment by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Labour recognise four distinct phases in the transition 
from war production to post-war civilian activity. During the 
first of these, from VE-Day to VJ-Day, there was no rise in 
unemployment as measured by the number of unplaced applicants. 
The minor lay-offs from war industry during this phase were off- 
set by the initial expansion of civilian industry—and the number 
of unplaced applicants remained at just under 80,000—a figure 
which may be taken as equivalent to “full employment” in a 
practical sense. 

The second phase began on VJ-Day and lasted until the end 
of 1945. There was a sharp increase in unemployment—from 
80,000 unplaced applicants to 180,000 in just over three months, 
due to rapid demobilisation and mass lay-offs from war industry. 
The increase in unemployment was checked, however, not only 
by the revival of civilian industry, but by the fact that the flood 

former war-workers and members of the armed services re- 
turned to the labour market during the period of most favourable 
seasonal occupation. 

The third ptinse lasted from January to March of 1946, and 
carried the unemployment index to its post-war peak. At the 
end of March, due to the peak of demobilisation coinciding with 
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the seasonal lull in many Canadian industries, unemployraent 
measured by unplaced applicants had climbed to nearly 280,000. 
The fourth phase began on April 1st of this year, and was 
marked by expansion of reconverted industry, a lively seasonal 
increase in job openings and the declining effects of demobilisa- 
tion. In the face of widespread industrial disputes which began 
in May and grew more stubborn in June and July, the number 
of unplaced applicants fell almost steadily throughout the summer, 
until by October 3rd it was about half of the post-war peak— 
144,000 to be exact. On that date, unfilled vacancies stood at 
142,000—a rise of 25,000 during the month of September. Thus 
for the first time in eleven months the totals for labour demands 
and for applicants available were just about equal. Seasonal lay- 
offs due to adverse weather for construction will test the: rising 
trend of employment after the New Year, but until that time 
reasonably full employment across Canada seems assured. 


Problems of Egypt's 
Population 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ALEXANDRIA] 


ONE has only to look at the different estimates of the future 
absorptive capacity of various regions to realise that it is extremely 
difficult to decide to what extent any area is over-populated. 
Regions whose economy depends on international trade are 
obviously subject to fluctuations, not easily predictable, in supply 
and demand. And a country such as Egypt where prosperity is 
related to the variations in price of a single commodity, is clearly 
very vulnerable. All aspects of Egyptian life—politics, land values, 
urban prosperity, rural poverty—are directly related to the pre- 
vailing price of cotton on the world market. But Egypt’s popula- 
ticy has grown, and is growing so rapidly that it is essential for 
employment independent of the cotton trade be found for as 
large a section of it as possible, 

In 1800 the population of Egypt was 2} million. In 1897 the 
first modern census gave a figure of 9.7 million, and each subse- 
quent census has shown an increase. In 1937 it was 15.9 million. 
Now it is probably nearly 18 million. This rapid growth is, 
remarkably enough, occurring in a people subject to a very high 
incidence of debilitating diseases. Three-quarters of the popula- 
tion suffer from bilharzia, a disease of the urinary and rectal tracts, 
which is probably more incapacitating even than malaria; over 
half have hookworm ; and malaria, venereal diseases and tubercu- 
losis affect large numbers. The death rate has risen in the present 
century to 27 per 1,000, and the infant mortality rate is 200 per 
1,000 live births. This great growth in disease is mainly due to 
increased irrigation, coupled with ignorance and insanitary habits. 
Yet the increased agricultural production necessary to feed the 
growing population demands even more irrigation, with a conse- 
quent risk of breeding more disease before health measures are 
adequate. Even when they are, the increased expectation of life 
will further aggravate the pressure on population. 

It is estimated that 1} million more acres could be brought 
under cultivation, if additional water were available. This could 
be obtained only by building major irrigation works higher up 
the Nile. Three projects are discussed—a dam below Lake Tana 
to regulate the Blue Nile more closely ; the cutting of a canal ‘n 
the swampy Sudd area of the Sudan to prevent the present loss 
here through seepage and evaporation ; and a large reservoir either 
at Lake Albert or lower down the river at Nimule. All thes: 
schemes will be expensive and raise difficult political problems 
with other Governments. A scheme for increasing the capacity 
of the Aswan Dam is also discussed. Meanwhile, existing supplies 
of water can be better utilised by a further replacement of 
perennial by basin irrigation, although over five-sixths of Egypt’s 
cultivated land already has the former system. Better methods of 
husbandry—the use of tested seeds, of more fertilisers and so forth 
—and a more rational system of land-tenure in place of the ex- 
cessive fragmentation of holdings would also help. But it is clear 
that such measures can bring only limited relief to the growing 
pressure. : 

Accordingly efforts are being made to develop industries, which 
will employ surplus labour. Two wars and the stimuli of Govern- 
ment loans and protective tariffs have fostered the growth of 
industry, the Middle East Supply Centre being particjlarly active 
in this respect. But much of the local industry was established 
when production at any cost was necessary. Now normal economic 
factors are beginning to re-assert themselves, and Egyptian in- 
dustry must face world competition. The Government has 
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‘affirmed its intention of assisting further industrialisation which 
in general is to be left to private enterprise. But the difficulties 
of getting the necessary plant, the lack of ent technicians 
and trained workers, and the availability of raw materials make 
future prospects dark. The reluctance of responsible quarters to 
face the implications of a programme of industrialisation is also 
a great handicap. The appalling loss in human efficiency due 
to chronic diseases has already been noted. The lack of educa- 
tional facilities is similarly serious, although the training given 
to some Egyptian workers by the Allied forces slightly offsets this. 

Egypt, moreover, has few raw materials of industrial value. 
Manganese is mined in Sinai. There are iron deposits in the 
Aswan area and an iron and steel industry might be established. 
There is no coal, but the oilfields in the Suez area, and particularly 
at Ras Gharib, provide an alternative source of power. Egypt is 
self-sufficient in petrol, and hydro-electric schemes could be 
developed. In particular there is a project to build a hydro-electric 
station at Aswan, which could supply power for about nine months 
of the year. Here the station could be combined with a plant to 
produce nitrogenous fertilisers, of which about 3 million tons 
are now needed as compared with a pre-1939 import of about 
4 million tons. 

An obvious industrial advantage lies in Egypt’s cheap labour, 
but the level of skill is very low. The textile industry, as would 
be expected in a land so dependent on cotton, has made most 
progress in building up a competent labour force. And owing 
to the difficulties of importing textiles during the war the industry 
expanded considerably. Similarly much greater quantities of 
cotton-seed were then used for making soap, cattle-food and 
similar vegetable oil products, and the production of chemicals, 
glass, paper, leather goods and paint also increased. But foreign 
competition and the extremely low purchasing power of the 
average Egyptian makes the future of these industries precarious. 

If the Arab League followed up its political collaboration with 
something like a co-ordinated economy among its members, 
Egypt would be one of the main manufacturing regions. But the 
people of the Middle Exst are too poor to provide much of a 
market, and many Egyptian products are already made elsewhere 
in League countries. It is thus reckoned that no more than 15 per 
cent of Egypt’s employed population will find work in industry. 

As more settled conditions return, the re-establishment of the 
tourist industry will increase the country’s invisible exports and 
provide a further source of employment. Meanwhile the diminu- 
tion of the number of troops in Egypt is already causing much 
unemployment, quite apart from the difficulties due to the higher 
wages paid by the Allies to workmen who are now faced with 
the much lower scale of normal Egyptian wages. 

Having regard to the above conditions and the under-population 
of most of the Middle East, it might be thought that emigration 
would help to solve the problem of Egypt’s growing population. 
Rut much capital investment and constructional work would be 
required to make the cmpty areas inhabitable, and the ignorant 
and diseased Egyptian fellah is hardly an ideal emigrant. It is 
thus apparent that, even if a large expansion of public works 
enables agriculture to employ more workers and the expansion 
of industry can be maintained to absorb a further percentage, 
pressure of population in Egypt will continue to depress the 
standard of life of the bulk of the people. The outlook for the 
fellah is anything but bright. And if, as seems likely, his Govern- 
ment wants to employ him as a soldier, where is the money to 
come from for his equipment and education for that increasingly 
technical job ? 


Election Issues in Uruguay 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN LATIN AMERICA] 


UruGuay, the smallest of the South American countries in area, 
but sturdily independent both in its own democratic experiments 
and in expounding the cause of “Good Neighbour ” relations in 
the Western Hemisphere, goes to the polls on November 24th to 
elect a new President and Congress. 

The Presidential issue has attracted several candidates, but 
seems likely to resolve itself—as always since the turn of the 
ccntury—into a contest between the Colorado-Baillista group of 
liberal, commercial and anti-clerical interests, and the Blanco- 
Herrerista nationalists, drawing their strength from conservative, 
rural and clerical support. Sr. Tomas Berreta, the ageing but 
able Minister of Public Works in the present Government, and 
responsible for its popular “Five-Year Plan” to spend {11 
million on schools, hospitals and roads, is the candidate of the 
Colorado-Baillistas. His principal opponent, Senator Luis 
Alberto de Herrera, represcnts (and leads) the Blanco Herreristas, 
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who now prefer to be known as the National Party. Clo, 
runners-up in past elections, the Blanco-Herreristas have Never 
managed to gain control of the Government. They have, hoy. 
ever, obtained Cabinet positions, sometimes to the embarrass. 
ment of the Presidency and its foreign policy. During the early 
years of the war, for example, their present candidate was cop. 
sidered pro-Nazi. 


Peron’s Interest 


Recent political trends across the River Plate in Argenting 
have given a more vigorous twist and certainly a more demagogic, 
if not a wider appeal, to the nationalism of Senator Herrera’; 
group. He professes a warm admiration for peronismo and jp. 
fluences on both sides of the river are undoubtedly working fo; 
his success along the lines on which Perdén achieved his own 
election. Posters and slogans on peronista themes are a notice- 
able feature of the Uruguayan campaign, and nationalistic factions 
in Montevideo, imitating the descamisados of the Argentine 
elections, are clamouring for “social reforms like those granted 
by Perén.” 

Although Uruguayan social reforms are both further advanced 
and their benefits more evenly distributed than in other Republics, 
the cost of living has risen more rapidly than in Argentina, and 
Uruguay relies on Argentine supplies to meet a genuine food 
scarcity, notably of wheat. It is perhaps a sign of Perén’s inten- 
tions rather than of Herrera’s strength that a ban on Argentine 
wheat exports to Uruguay, which had caused a critical situation 
there, was lifted following a visit to Perén by the Uruguayan 
senator Alberto Haedo, a supporter of Herrera and an exponent 
of the peronista “ philosophy.” 

Like Perén, Haedo professes his belief in co-operation with the 
United States, but is antagonistic towards its “ imperialism,” 
and fervently denounces Communism (which has not so far 
played an important part in Uruguayan politics). Unlike the 
Argentine forces fused by Perén, however, Herrera’s party, for 
which Haedo speaks, is rooted in the support of the land-owning, 
conservative classes. It remains to be seen whether its bid for 
peronista support inside Uruguay will enable it to turn the tables 
on its old and hitherto victorious political enemies. Uruguay 
has always been a staunch champion of the United States in the 
field of Hemisphere relations and, for this very reason, not the 
ieast of the thorns in Perén’s flesh. 

The reversal of this attitude in the event of Herrera’s success 
would thus be most gratifying to Perén, who has maintained close 
contact with the Uruguayan nationalists since 1944. The 
difference in the voting strength of the two principal Uruguayan 
parties has never been great, and the 200,000 new voters 
who are expected to appear at the coming elections may upset 
the traditional pattern. For all these reasons, and since Perén’s 
electoral triumph shows that too much weight cannot be given 
to past voting trends, the outcome is being awaited with more 
than usual interest, not only on both sides of the Plate but at 
both ends of the Hemisphere. 

Another Uruguayan political issue will be decided on November 
24th, when a referendum is also to be taken on the powers of the 
President. Until 1933, three successive Presidents had managed 
to work under a system by which they shared control with an 
“ Administrative Council.” This body of nine members chosen 
by direct election had jurisdiction over all the Ministries except 
those of Foreign Affairs, War, Marine and the Interiur, which 
were left to the President. The attempt to ensure an effective 
check on the President’s power under a system resembling that in 
Switzerland proved, paradoxically enough, to require an unusually 
strong President to make it work. In was abolished by the appea!- 
ance of President Terra’s virtual but short-lived dictatorship in 
1933, and thereafter abandoned. 

A more complete check on the same principle is the proposal 
for an “ Executive College” of eleven, which is to be offered to 
the electorate in the interests of representative government. The 
reform is supported by the Colorado-Batllista candidate, Sr. 
Berreta, and it was his majority group which carried in Congress 
the decision to hold the referendum. If elected President, and 
if the reform is adopted by the people (which would not neces- 
sarily follow from his election) he would apparently relinquish 
many of the prerogatives of his office. But if Sr. Herrera 

ef aires ne ow in the same circumstances, the proposed 
reform is likely to have a sterner test, since hi poses it 
tooth and nail. — sienna 

Minor groups may swing the referendum issue one way °F 
the other. Meanwhile, it is not without significance that it has 
been put forward at a time when Uruguay, described as “ South 
America’s laboratory of democracy,” is facing what may be 4 
crucial experiment. 
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We have neard rumours that phrase books are 
being dug out, skis greased, passports overhauled. City 
gentlemen have been seen gazing at Continental depar- 
ture platforms with a far-away look in their eyes. So 
we thought it was high time to remind you that 
American Express has been moving in as the armies 
have marched home. Once again this world-wide Hi 
service for the traveller is ready to give that personal i] 
attention which makes travelling nothing but a joy | 
and an adventure. So just make a note to get in 
touch with American Express when you're finally 
able to take that long awaited trip to foreign 
parts. And in the meantime, don’t forget that 
American Express can help you with travel and ¢ 
accommodation at home, as well as abroad. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travel Service 


THE AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. INC., 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.! | 





And at EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL & SOUTHAMPTON I 
Incorporated in U.S.A, with limited lability 
veslioreeticl habia 2 " | 


a 


BERTRAND 
RUSSELL 


A History of 
Western 
Philosophy 
and its connection with political 
and social circumstances from the 
earliest times to the present day. 

916 PAGES 21S. NET 


Ready on TUESDAY 


Oversubscribed, but copies will 
be available at most booksellers. 


George Allen 
-& Unwin Ltd 
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A FAMILY AFFAIR | 


‘Via Imperial’ is a simple formula which translates 

distance into nearness and weeks into seconds. It | 
brightens dim memories of far-off friends, and widens | 
the scope of human endeavour. It keeps the exile in | 
constant touch with home and family, and maintains 

the unity of that rather larger family known as the 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 





CABLE AND WIRELESS 


$6 VIA IMPERIAL 


ecAaBie’ <4 
RéLESS~ 


Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House, Victoria Embankment. London, wo3 
ove 





EXTRA VITAMINS 
FOR WINTER STRENGTH 
How welcome to your body will bea course of Crookes Halibut Oil! 
This will fortify your whole system against colds and influenza, 
by giving you that extra supply of essential vitamins A and D. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 
Capsules, per bottle of 25, 2/6; 100, 8/6 © Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 





So easy to give 
— so good to receive 


W.ELSmith & Son's 
Library 

; Gift Subscription 
Cards 


It’s so easy to buy W.H.S. Library Gift 






* Subscription Cards and to give or pest them 
as Christmas presents to relatives and friends. 
% And how this gift is welcomed, ensuring, 
as it does, 12 months’ reading pleasure for 
* the recipient ! 
A Library Gift Subscription Card for 12 
* months’ “A” Service costs 20/-; for 
12 months’ “B” Service, 
* 10/-, plus 4d. for card and he L 
ei envelope. Direct-by-pest ser- qac@ 


vice at same rates, plus cost 2 AL AD 
of postage. 0 ( if 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


1500 Bookshops and Bookstalls 


BEAD OFFICE : 
W.B. SMITH & SON, LTD., STRAND HOUSE, PORTUCAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


* 



















still the standard 
by which all tyres 
are judged .. 
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Completely new design gives to this car organic 

compactness.. Although under 14-ft. overall, it provides big-car 
comfort for all, and for their luggage. You ride in buoyant 
comfort. You drive with easy confidence, the ‘‘flat-4” 

14 litre engine ensuring far greater power than 


you are ever likely to call upon. 
New 1947 annual tax £15. 





a completely new car by JOWETT 


JOWETT CARS LIMITED 





BRADFORD AND LONDON 


_— 





What will 
you have for 
elevenses ? 


LITTLE BOVRIL SAYS— 


(Ge 


That’s when I get 
into hot water! 





Make the most of your mid- 
morning break. Make yourself 
a nice hot cup of Bovril. You 
will enjoy its appetising zest and 
fine meaty flavour. Bovril’s just 
the thing for this time in the 
morning. It warms and cheers, 
And, best of all, it stimulates. 
Bovril is much more than just 
a hot drink. Bovril is the con- 
centrated goodness of beef. That's 
why Bovril is so good, why a cup 
of Bovril is such a good idea, 
Let’s put the kettle on. 


In bottles—! oz. 10d * 2 a2. t/6d * 4 ox, 2/9d “ Box 4/10d + 16 07. 8/- 


BOVRIL put beefirts you 
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